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We see it stated that at one of his addresses be- 

fore the recent institute at Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. E. E. White said: ‘‘A method is 
nothing; its value depends on what a teacher puts in 
it. I would rather have a good tcacher behind a 
poor method, than a ‘stick’ behind a good method.” 
The fact is, every good teacher has a good method. 
He may not be able to state upon what principles 
his methods are founded, but that they are based 
upon sourd principles is shown by the fact that he 
is doing good work. No ore can get apples from 
thistles, neither can he make thistles grow from ap- 
ples. Each kind producesits kind. This is a law 
of nature, universal in its application. A method is 
everything. It is just as important as the seed and 
soil are to the farmer, or the machine to the manu- 
facturer. It is impossible to put good work into a 
bad method, or bad work into a good method, for we 
take method to mean an orderly way of applying 
principles, If we have accepted principles of educa- 
tion, as we certainly have, we must have scientific, 
or orderly ways of applying them. . This is m:thod, 








tion must rest upon it, method is everything, and 
not nothing, as Dr. White affirms. 





SUP [. MARBLE has written a epicy article 
‘*About the Newacss,” in which he discusses 
educational changes wit much spirit. His objec- 
tive point is manual training, concerning which he 
quotes one of its advocates as saying that ‘‘the 
three R's, if no industrial training has gone along 
with them, are apt to produce a fourth R.—-rascal- 
dom.” He tries to drawa parallel between the 
famous ‘‘ Brook Farm” scheme, and the new educa 
tion, in the following words: ‘Mr. Alcott would 
not allow the land to be manured, which he re- 
garded as a base and co-rupting and unjust (!) 
mode of forcing nature. He made a distinction be- 
tween vegetables which aspire or grow into the 
air,—as wheat, apples, and other fruits,—and the 
base products which grow downward into the earth, 
—such as potatoes, beets, radishes, and the like. 
These latter he would not allow to be used. In 
the educational Newness there have been classifica- 
tions of studies, just about as rational as the above, 
and scarcely more so,—for example, that hand 
work tend: directly to the highest morality. One 
writer says, speaking of this kind of study, ‘He 
(the pupil) is at the same time shaping his own 
character, and a tendency of mind is created from 
which will eventually result the loftiest and purest 
morality.’” He refers to that “ highly etherealized 
education of which we hear so much, viz.; the idea 
that teachers should rise above the earth, and in 
cloud-land of visionary schemes seek to make chil- 
dren God-like ata bound. It is far more practical 
and uscful to take things as they are, and first 
make those children manly and womanly, and leave 
the image of God to come later.” The italics are 
ours. Who the advocates of this ‘ highly ethere- 
aliz-d” education are, he does not tell us, yet he 
seems to think they are found in this city, for refer- 
ring to the large number of pupils who do not go to 
school at all, in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City, he accuses certain theorists of not ‘‘ providing 
for those pupils a~.d teaching them to be orderly and 
clean, and to read and write. At least, the benevo- 
lent people of that metropolis are intent upon some 
educational experiments, at great expense, with a 
few hundred ch:ildren, to see whether some form of 
physical training, for irstance, will not make them 
Godlike.” 

The entire paper is so full of misconceptions of what 
the sober advocates of educational reform wish, that 
we are forced to the conviction that the mystical 
clouds are vot clearing away from thé mind of its 
author, as he grows older, but rather increasing. 
His heart is as clear as a whistle—the difficulty is 
with his head. 





[ GNATIUS Donnelly said, before the Minnesota 

state association, that “education is a govern- 
ment within a government, for the benefit of the 
government.” Thisis new. The word government 
is not ordinarily used in this sense, yet we see how 
it very properly could be. The govermental aspect 
of aschoolisa very important one. Children are 
trained by school laws, which may be either written 
or unwritten, to become obedient to higher laws. We 
live under the reign of law. It confronts us. every 
step we take. Very few of the regulations we obey 
were ever enacted by legislative assemblies. They 
are commen laws, made by the consent of commu. 
nities, and obeyed because of social pressure. Take 
the law of table, street, and social etiquette as an 
example. No state steps im here, yet the laws we 
obey are as incxorable as those of the Medes and 
Persians. Every school has its code of unwritten 
rules, both outside and inside of the school-room, 
and those outside are often more rigidly enforced 
than those inside. This subject of lav is a most in- 





and so we say that, since the whole science of educa 


teresting one. 


[PD® WHITE is reported to have seid, at the in- 

stitute mentioned above, that ‘‘there is no 
room for so-called manual training in public 
echools,” and urged that ‘‘ the short time which the 
majority devote to school life, should be taken up 
with mental training.” No persons are more sincere 
advocates of mental training than the friends of 
manual training. Success in life depends upon edu- 
cation. It requires a trained mind to achieve suc 
cess, and this training cannot be secured without 
the activity of the senses. These are the only ave- 
nues leading to and from the mind. It is impossible 
to conceive of thought divorced from the activity of 
the senscs. Manual training is but another expres- 
sion of education by doing, and this is only a v.ria- 
tion of Pestalozzi’s statement, that ‘‘obs«rvation is 
the absolute basis of all instruction.” When we say 
that the hand is skilful, the eye quick and accurate, 
the ear correct, and the taste good, we mean that 
the mind possesses all of these qualities. What else 
can it mean? There is no such thing as thinking, 
or mental training divorced from sense training. 
Let our readers try the experiment of abstracting 
the virtues, such as justice and love, from sensible 
objects, and note the result. Justice is right acting 
between man and man. Love goes out to others 
from us and comes to us from others in acts, There 
is no such thing as abstract justice, or abstract 
love. All mathematical calculations, the most ab- 
struse, relate to sensible objects. The reasonable 
demands of the times call for an education fitted to 
prepare our young people to meet what will be re- 
quired of them, and manual training, as we under- 
stand it, is just the thing they need. 





QE of the most acute thinkers of the past gener- 
ation was Lessing, and his best book is ‘“‘ The 
Education of the Human Race.” His views were 
somewhat prophetic. Ile placed himself upon an 
eminence where he could see beyond the road which 
his times marked out. He maintained that light 
has always been in proporticn to the ability of the 
human race t> bearit. The prevailing thought of 
each age has been in harmony with the march of 
mind. He looks upon mankind as a collective being, 
animated with a light of its own. All great teachers 
taught all the people were able to learn, at the time 
they were instructed. Inspiration, or what we call 
intution, is at the basis of all progress. This has 
been the force pushing men onward and upward. 
He makes truth relative, not absolute. His central 
thought is progress, and bis faith is full and decided, 
in the ultimate perfection of the race through edu- 
cational forces. His style is sometimes obscure, but 
his thoughts are ofien grand. Thorough students 
of education will study him. 
oo 


LORD STANLEY on his return to London, from 

a trip across our western country, tells a story 
about a captive found among the Blackfeet. She is 
a little white girl, nine years old. She was ona 
pony and Lord Stanley photographed her. She is 
treat-d with care an affection, but no one knows 
whose child she is. 
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WE have requests for exercises that shall entrap 

the public, and get money for libraries and 
pianos for the schools. We are unable to supply 
theatrical entertainments, but here is on°, that took 
place in Scranton, that may be a suggesticn to 
teachers who are indistress. Twenty girls gave, as 
an entertainment, “‘a milk stool drill.” They wore 
white aprons, had black walnut milking stools 
(there were no cows), and went through a march 
and drill that pleased the audience very much. 
The leader talked to them like’'a grandmother; told 
them they were the ‘“‘cream” of society. _ They 
sang several § that gave much pensar Per- 








baps this y be utilized) 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION? 


This is answered by asking: What is the purpose of 
human life? This is a vital question. Character has 
everything to do with success. It makes no difference 
what the work is, some sort of character must be estab- 
lished bofore it can succeed. This is a vital principle. 
Savage tribes make no advancement because they have 
neither character nor capacity. All they can do is to 
follow in the steps of their fathers, and following, with 
no desire for advancement, never has and never can 
develop character or capacity, and these are the only 
forces that can cause progress. The vital question then 
is, what is the spur to the development of these two 
essential qualities? and the only answer possible is, 
the struggle for material existence. This is not a low 
motive, for through it comes all that is good, true, aud 
noble. But if this struggle for material existence is the 
end, then it is the most debasing thing on earth. Ifa 
man works that he may satisfy material wants, he is on 
the plane of a savage, though be lives like a civilized 
man. If all our efforts found their end and aim in giv- 
ing us something to eat and drink, then we are not 
removed from the lower animals. They do nothing more 
than do this. But if we eat that we may be able to be- 
come informed by books, travels, thinking, and to doing 
others good, then we are living on altogether another 
plane. Character and capacity become motives for the 
struggle for material work, and the lower centers in its 
thoughts and ideals around the higher. This is civiliza- 
ation, culture. Anything lower is barbarism and sav- 
agery. 

Now it is plain to see the purpose of education—not to 
teach boys and girls to get a hving that they may be 
able to eat, drink, clothe themselves, and gratify their 
appetites. Whoever does this is educating boys and 
girls to become civilized savages. But the true teacher 
inspires his pupils with irrepressible desires to learn for 
learning’s sake—to know for the very delight knowing 
gives, to be good, noble, true, useful, God-like, and well- 
informed, for the very delight it will be, and for the 
very joy it will give him to be good, noble, true, useful, 
God-hke, and well-informed. Who then is the true 
teacher? Itis plain to see. The plodder who crams 
for his pay, as an end, ard makes his pupils plod for 
marks and promotion, and praise as an end, and who 
creates in his scholars no higher ideals than the getting 
of a living, is educating savages, but he who creates 
intense desires to be better informed, to travel, to know 
the world, to invent, to do good, is creating a class that 
will have character and capacity. This is the civilized 
class. Thisis the only class that has made the world 
what itis. But all this comes through the struggle for 
material existence, not as an end, but as a means to the 
higher end—character and capacity. 





PRESENT NEEDS. 


It is evident that many college professors and clergy- 
men consider the public school a feeder for the college, 
whereas this is not its purpose at all. It exists om ac- 
count of its own importance. The necessities of the 
community, and not that of the college, demand its sup- 
port. All lines of educational work do not center in the 
university, but in the state. We need schools, so that the 
country may prosper, and this must come through the 
intelligence and virtue of the individual citizen. 

We need higher schools so that those who can, may 
get a professional education. Every graduate of a 
thorough college stands on a professional plane. To all 
intents and purposes he is scientific ; that is, he is pre- 
pared to become a specialist, and specialists rule the 
Nineteenth century. We are through with men who 
know a little of everything and nothing of anything in 
particular, Things now are brought to points, and upon 
these points the light of the world is concentrated. 
Universities recognize this characteristic of the age by 
providing optional courses of study, by means of which 
culture and point, can at the same time, be received. 
The medieval idea of education is dead, and a scientific 
idea has taken its place. We are living in a new world. 
The old one has passed away, and forever. 

But somebody asks, is there anything new in religion ? 
Not at all, but there is something new in the way we 
look at it. Religion is the common heritage of the 
world. Whatever leads the soul to the good, the true, 
and the beautiful through God—not gods, is religion. 
There can be no sectarianism here. The teacher who 
shows in his daily life and in his words the relation of 
the soul to its Anthor, and his benevolence, kindness, 
and love, and brings his pupils into this relation, is a 


teacher of religion—not of a sect it is true, but of the 
world. Here is an important point which we wish our 
readers would think of. 
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THE RESULT OF AN EXAMINATION. 








A recent Evening Post contained three columns relat- 
ing to the results of an examination of nearly 50 gradu- 
ates and first-class pupils, of the public schools of this 
city, that has attracted wide attention. The principals 
have been much chagrined at the results, and the in- 
terest of the public in them. So many calls have come 
for this number of the Post that the supply is entirely 
exhausted. The School of Shorc Hand at Cooper Insti- 
tute proposes questions to those who apply for instruc- 
tion. 

1. Write the year in Roman notation. 

2. Write compound sentences using ‘‘ veteran” and 
‘* patriotism.” 

8. How many motions has the earth? and what is the 
length of time for each ? 

4, What causes the change of the seasons? 

5. Certain words were given for spelling. 

Now we have no space here to give the results (one pupil 
wrote: ‘The earth has one motion which is round ’’): 
it is sufficient to say that every teacher who has spoken 
of them feels mortified. If the first question was not 
correctly answered, no great weight should be attached 
to that. That the second could not be easily and nicely 
done, is very discreditable—quite a number failed to do 
it. The answer to the third could only be given by a 
pupil who had had proper apparatus before him, and 
none had this. The fourth relates to a phenomenon that 
is right before us ; it ought to be answered by every pupil 
in the grammer grades. As to the spelling, we don’t 
think it demonstrates that they have not been well 
taught, because they miss some of the words given them. 

We advise no efforts on the part of the teachers to fit 
their pupils for an improper examination. No matter 
what they do, some one can ask a question the pupil will 
failon. But there are certain things every pupil should 
be able to answer who has been graduated from the 
grammar schools, or has been in the first class a year. 
Among them are: things in number, bistory ; ability 
to write readily, to spell ordinary words(the words of their 
vocabulary); a fair knowledge of their own country and 
some knowledge of the world in general; about their 
bodies. and means of keeping health ; what is right and 
wrong in general nature ; use of objects around them :; 
ability to draw and construct. Beyond this the pupil 
ought to fail ; he does not go to school to acquire much 
knowledge. Still, why could not all reply to Nes. 3 and 
4? 

-o- 

THE annual New York “ charity” ball of the famous 
four hundred, with twelve hundred of their friends, 
under the leadership of the renowned Ward McAllister, 
was a very “ private” and exclusive affair. Wine flowed 
freely, and no policeman was present to enforce the law 
against serving strong drink to guests after one o’clock. 
Among the names of the elite who attended, published 
in the morning papere, we were unable to ‘ind a single 
teacher. Why was this? Are they excluded from 
“good” society? Here is a matter that ought to be in- 
vestigated. 
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ROBERT CARTER, the publisher, who recently died in 
this city, wasa typical Scotchman, well educated, in- 
corruptible, thoroughly intelligent, and stiff as a ram- 
rod in reference to what he believed to be right. He 
gave the greatest attention to the details of his business. 
His ability of taking infinite pains was great, and his 
fidelity could not be surpassed. He was one of the large- 
est contributors to ‘‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia” in bio- 
graphy, history, and geography, and wrote many of its 
longest and most important articles, a thing that he 
would not have been asked to do by so severe a critic as 
George Ripley, if he had not had confidence in his intelli- 
gencevand ability. We mention him as a worthy example 
to hold up before youngmen. What wins true success? 
How many Robert Carters are we training up to-day in 
our schools ? 








THE funeral of Robert Bruwning was a remarkable 
one. It took place in Westminster Abbey. On the cof- 
fin were wreaths from Lord:-Tennyson and Miss Brown- 
ing, the poet’s sister. Many distinguished men were 
present. The position of the grave is within the angle 
marked by Longfellow’s bust. The monuments of 





Prior and Thomas Gray adorn the walls near by, The 


Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Matthew] 




















































floor about the grave was covered with a black carpet, 
and the walls were hidden by a profusion of rare exotics, 
white, and pink, and purple. This was a worthy tribute 
to a most eminent thinker and poet. 





FaTHER McDermott, a Catholic priest, of Philadelphia, 
has written an article to the Independent in defense of 
the parochial schools, which has been widely approved 
by Catholics. It is said to be a fact that it is the settled 
policy of the Catholic Church, while arguing strongly 
in favor of parochial schools and of having public money 
applied for their support, not to ask immediately for any 
such definite division of the school funds. They recog- 
nize perfectly well that their own schools are not in a 
condition to allow the demand for such a division. The 
weakness and partial failure of these schools is plainly 
stated by Father McDermott. So long as they are in this 
condition they cannot ask for government support. 
There must be evidence that Catholics really want Catho- 
lic schools, and do not want the unsectarian public 
schools, before any prevailing argument can be offered 
for the policy of division. 

It is our opinion that the time of the division of the 
public school fund is a great way off. 
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Tue “ grip” has proved to be a more serious visitor than 
was expected. He first ran over Europe, prostrating the 
Czar, Lord Salisbury, and hundreds of thousands of 
others, before attacking us. We acknowledge his power, 
not one house escaping his presence. The death rate in 
this city has greatly increased during the past three 
weeks, mostly due to pneumonia, which comes as a 
result of the weakness and exposed condition of the sys- 
tem in which the disease leaves the victim. It comes sud- 
denly and usually goes as quickly. There is no rigor, at 
first, but a series of chills, and a feeling of heat. Then 
comes feverishness, headache, weakness, soreness of the 
members, and stiffness of the joints. With care the 
attack soon passes away, leaving the victim no worse 
than at its beginning. We congratulate our readers 
who are through with it, and condole those who are now 
suffering from its presence. 
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SUPERINTENDENT JAMES MACALISTER, of Philadel- 
phia, a member of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has recently sent a communica- 
tion to Provost Pepper, outlining a university depart- 
ment of pedagogy. He makes the following points : 

1. Instruction should include the history, science, and 
art, of education, and psychology with a discussion of 
organization, administration, and hygiene. 

2. All persons possessing the necessary general edu- 
cation should be admitted. 

8. Graduates of this school should have by law the 
night to teach in any of the schools of Pennsylvania. 

4, Higher courses should be established for college 
graduates, leading to the degree of Ph. D. 

The time is not distant when all universities will 
recognize teaching as a profession equal in dignity and 
importance, with law, medicine, and theology. 


_~ 
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WE ask all the friends of educational reform to atand 
with us—be shoulder to shoulder in this battle. There 
are minor points on which there will be differences of 
opinion, but concerning the great points there can be no 
differences. 








WE are all agreed as to'what education should do for 
achild. Will some of our thinking readers tell us what 
some of these things are? 





TIMIDITY is an evidence of weakness, in a military 
campaign. Why not in an educational campaign? 





Our watchword should not be destruction, but construc- 
tion. We should not tear down without knowing how 
to build up. Anybody can destroy, few can build. 

FOUNDATION work pays, provided the foundation work 
is good, not otherwise. 

No savage can make any use of learning until he is 
prepared to use it. _The ignorant people of Central Tur- 
key in Asia, worshiped the first fanning mill sent there. 
What else could they do? It was a wonder, but they 
didn’t know enough to use it. 


WHo are wise? All who are not fools. There is 2° 





middle ground. No half-way work here. 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


A Stupy in PsYcHoLoey. 

The mind is never “‘ absent ;” it is always active, and 
at its post. Weare often not conscious of its workings, 
but yet its work continues. Consciousness is one thing, 
mental activity altogether another. Une day the Count 
de Brancas was reading by the fire in his study when 
the nurse brought a child newly born to him. The 
Count threw away the book and took the child on his 
knee to play with it. By and by a visitor was 
announced, and the Count, forgetting all about the 
child, and remembering only that he had been reading 
a book, threw the poor infant carelessly on to the table. 
What a mercy he didn’t throw it into the fire! It is 
recorded of La Fontaine, noted for his absent-minded- 
ness, that he once attended the funeral of one of his 
most intimate friends, and shortly afterward called to 
visit that friend. When reminded by the astonished 
servant of the recent death, he was first terribly 
shocked, and then remarked, ‘‘ True, of course ; I recol- 
lect now, I went to his funeral.” It is said that a Scotch 
philosopher waded, unconsciously, into a mill pond, all 
the time thinking about the cause of the first cause. 
Benjamin Franklin took the white fingers of a little girl 
whose hand he was holding to poke down the tobacco 
in his pipe, and a German professor, thinking he had 
left his watch at home, took it out to see if he had time 
to return and get it. Stories like these are innumerable, 
and whether true or not show that the mind often 
works on, unconsciously directing the actions of the 
body. 

The principal cause of absent-mindedness is want of 
attention to things before us. It can be intensified by 
cultivating abstraction, that is, drawing away the mind 
from attending to things going on around us. A 
student in college became so interested in demonstrating 
a mathematical proposition that he kept on, after the 
recitation had closed, and the professor and all the class 
had gone. Looking around, he was unutterably aston- 
ished to find himself talking to himself all alone in the 
room. It was a case of intense attention to the matter 
before him. It 1s a fact that both want of attention to 
the things at hand, and intense attention to these things 
both cause absent-mindedness. A class teacher, in a 
graded school, was recently so interested with her work 
that she did not hear the bell announcing the closing of 
the recitation, and went on entirely absorbed, until the 
next class came into the room, altogether to her aston- 
ishment. She was certain the bell had not been rung, 
but every member of the class declared that it had. 
Her confusion was great. Here was a case of excessive 
attention to work going on. Another teacher in the 
same building, at the beginning of a lesson, opened her 
arithmetic and went on for half an hour asking ques- 
tions from it, altogether oblivious to the fact that the 
class was studying history. When told of her mistake 
she was greatly confused. Her mind was busy thinking 
about things outside of the school. 

The cure for absent-mindedness is in the will and 
attention. Keep your eyes and ears open when awake ! 
Don’t go around oblivious to the outside world! The 
number of persons whom we meet talking to themselves 
in this city is increasing. Cause—excessive attention to 
business, The other day we met a man going down 
Broadway, evidently writing a letter while on his way 
io meet an engagement. He thought he was saving 
time, but he wasn’t. We never save time by trying to 
do two things at once. Only a few succeed at this 
experiment. Napoleon was one of the few, and the 
Duke of Wellington another. General Grant was not 
he attended to one thing at a time, and then took up 
another. The few who can attend to two things at the 
same time have great powers of will, attention, and 
memory. The large majority have not brains enough to 
do it. j 

Another cure for this trouble is coolness. Self-posses- 
sion is a good gift. Clear heads have power. Some 
people lose their wits altogether in a fire, and run around 
like chickens with their heads off, throwing looking- 
glasses and crockery out of the windows, and carrying 
bed-clothes carefully in their arms. They are made 
absent-minded by excessive nervousness. Keep cool! 
This is a cure for a hundred ills. It has saved thousands 
of lives, A teacher saved her whole school in this city, a 
few years ago, by keeping cool, even though the fire was 
burning up her room. The children were assured by 
her self-pogsession. She was the last one out, and all 
Were saved, not even a book, cloak, or pair of rubbers 

“t. That teacher was a queen! There was no absent- 
mindedness about her. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By Supt. THomas M. Bauer, Springfield, Mass. 
THE TEACHERS’ PART OF THE WORK. 


Not all rural schools are poor; some are better than 
many graded schools in large cities. But yet it is true 
that the majority of rural schools are poor, and many of 
them so poor that it is a question whether they are bet- 
ter than no schools at all. The worst feature of poor 
schools is not that they leave the child in ignorance, but 
that they disgust him with books and with study. A 
child who has never been in school may be ignorant, 
and yet have a desire for knowledge that will lead him 
to reading and to study when the opportunity presents 
itself, but a child whose appetite for intellectual food 
has been destroyed is not only ignorant, but is forever 
alienated from books and from schools of any kind. 
The greatest merit of the old-time district schools, of 
which elderly folk have so much to say, lay in the fact 
that these schools lasted for only three or four months, 
and the children escaped from six to seven months of 
poor teaching every year. 

What can the good teacher in a rural school do to 
improve these schools ? 

In'the first place, let the teacher bear in mind that the 
reason that people, whether in cities or in rural districts, 
are satisfied with poor teaching, is because their ideal of 
what good teaching and a good school are is very low. 
The teacher must raise this ideal by doing good work in 
their midst, and thus make it impossible for a poor 
teacher to follow him (or her) and satisfy them. I have 
personal knowledge of instances where good teachers 
happened to be out of positions in the middle of a school 
term, and were willing to take a rural school in a back- 
wood district for thirty or thirty-five dollars per month, 
rather than be without employment, and where such 
teachers by three or four months’ work made it impossi- 
ble for poor teachers to follow them. The result was 
that the salaries had to be raised in order to secure the 
talent which public sentiment thereafter demanded. 

In the second place, the teacher must arouse an inter- 
est in his school among the patrons, or else his work will 
pass unnoticed, and fail to have its effect on the public 
sentiment of the community. He must bring his work 
to the knowledge of people. 

How can this be done ? 

1. The local newspaper will be glad to publish school 
items. The teacher ought to take advantage of this 
means of reaching his patrons. No false modesty should 
prevent her from keeping her school before the people. 

2. The people may get their knowledge of what is 
done in school from their children. This is the only 
source of information parents commonly care to have. 
They would not think of sending a child ten or twelve 
years old to a cotton mill, a shoe factory, or a blast fur- 
nace, and having him report on the general manage- 
ment of the concern, the efficiency of the superintendent, 
and the quality of the work done. But they will place 
implicit confidence in the judgment of a little boy of a 
teacher’s work in training the human mind. This is 
very generally done, even in cities, by parents otherwise 
very intelligent. 

- 8. The teacher may visit the patrons of the schools, 
and in this way find an opportunity of giving them clear 
and correct conceptions of what is done in schgol. This 
is very good as far as it goes ; but a teacher ought not to 
spend a great deal of her time in making such pastoral 
visits, sh ought to devote her leisure hours largely to 
general reading and to social recreation. 

Parent may visit the school and witness the work. 
Thi. has » en advocated ever since the existence of pub- 
lic schocis, and yet but a small number of people make 
personal visits to the school in a term of ten months. 
More than this, the very people whom the teacher is 
most anxious to reach do not come at all. 

5. There is a way of reaching the patrons which I 
found very effective some years ago when I had super- 
vision of rural schools. There is no reason why it should 
not be found effective in any community. 

Men are busy during the day, and cannot find time 
to visit schools, even if they desire to do so. Conse- 
quently the way to get them to come is to have a session 
of school in the evening, when they are at leisure. Such 
session ought not to be held oftener than once a month, 
or once in two months. In backwood districts it is 
sometimes an advantage to call such meetings evening 
“ institutes,” rather than evening “‘ schools.” Many of 
the people do not know what an “institute” is, and 
mere curiosity will bring them. If the teacher wishes 
to reach any particular parents, and has reason to think 
they may not come, the way to bring them is to give a 





stanza of poetry to their smallest child in school, and 
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have him declaim it. This will bring not only father 
and mother, but brothers and sisters and uncles and 
aunts. I have never known ft to fail. Let the teacher, 
however, bear in mind that the object of the meeting is 
not to have parents come to hear declamations by the 
pupils, but to see her exemplify her work by doing 
actual teaching. 

The nature of the exercises should be somewhat as 
follows : 

1. There should be a little singing at the opening and 
at the close. 

2. There should be a short drill in calisthenics, fol- 
lowed by a very brief explanation to the parents of the 
purpose of calisthenics. People in backwood districts 
usually regard calisthenics as a needless waste of time. 
If such exercises have been criticized in the community, 
no reference must be made to such criticisms. 

8. There should be short lessuns, or ‘‘ recitations,” in a 
number of the regular studies of the school. The lines 
of work should be selected with a view of interesting 
parents ard removing false impressions from their 
minds. There may be lessons in reading, in arithmetic, 
in geography, in writing, in clay modeling, etc. 

4. 1f the teacher wishes to give a lesson on “‘ practical 
measurements,” let her ask some carpenter in the 
neighborhood to bring his carpenter's square to the 
meeting. He will take pride in doing it. Indeed, the 
square may bring the carpenter to the meeting. Let 
her ask a farmer to bring his pint, quart, and peck 
measures along. Instead of regarding it an inconven- 
ience he will be flattered that he is asked to help make 
the *‘ institute” a success. The man who has the store 
at the cross-roads will be glad to bring a tape measure, 
and perhaps a pair of scales together with weights. A 
fourth neighbor will be glad to furnish a bushel of sand, 
for an exercise in measuring with the dry measures, 
and also for the purpose of molding a map in the lesson 
on geography. 

Now the teacher has the means at hand for giving 
several interesting lessons on practical arithmetic and 
on geography. The men who have furnished her the 
“apparatus” will take special pride in the success of 
these lessons and will defend them when they hear them 
criticised afterwards. Indeed, after this no one in the 
community can criticise this kind of work without criti- 
cising these men. The teacher has not only made 
friends of them, but has made friends of them in a way 
that their own self-interest will oblige them to defend 
her teaching. 

5. A lesson can be given to the more advanced pupils 
in writing receipts, bills, promissory notes, ete. This 
will strike people as ‘‘ practical,”—as indeed it is. 

6. Clay modeling, and with it lessons on the calcula- 
tion of areas and contents of geometric surfaces and 
solids, may form one of a series of exercises for another 
evening. 

7. It is essential that the meeting should close before 
the interest flags. If the teacher has the tact to say the 
appropriate thing, a few remarks from her at the close 
of the exercises, before dismission, may he of help, but 
no sort of formal “‘ address” is in place. The important 
thing is to have people see for themselves. The teacher 
must spend the evening in doing genuine teaching in 
the most skilful way she can, not in efforts to explain to 
the parents what she is aiming at. If her teaching is 
skilful, they will see her purpose without much explana- 
tion. 

By holding meetings of this kind about once in two 
months, or once a month, as the case may be, any com- 
munity may be thoroughly aroused. My own experience 
has been that at the second meeting the school-house 
will not accommodate nearly all the people that come. 
I am confident that if a superintendent of rural schools 
would hold a series of such meetings during the year, be 
could waken up any district—he could raise even the 
dead. 

Then, too, it would help in weeding out poor teachers. 
A very poor teacher could not survive such an operation. 
To do creditable teaching before a roomful of visitors 
requires some ability. Good, but very timid teachers, 
should, therefore, not be asked to conduct such schools, 
lest great injustice be done them. I have known very 
good teachers in schools under my own supervision who 
would never be able to do creditable teaching in my 
presence, but a few questions on various lines of work 
addressed to the pupils would reveal the merit of their 
work. A community, as well as a superintendent, can 
not be too careful in forming a judgment of a timid 
teacher’s work. A superficial judgment is generally 
unjust. 

A further means of interesting the community in the 
school, is to have a permanent exhibit of good work. 
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Let the walls of the school-room be ‘‘ decorated” with 
specimens of penmanship, drawing, composition work, 

reproduction exercises in the different branches, maps 
drawn by the pupils, etc. A school-room ought to look 
like a workshop. Many a busy man would be willing 
to make a ten-minute visit to the school to see such an 
exhibit. He could get a very fair general impression of 
the work of the school, even on so short a visit ; and the 
chances are that a short visit of this kind would soon 
lead to a longer one. 

Another way of reaching the parents is to send them 
by the pupils specimens of their children’s best work. 
A few lines of a little child’s writing enclosed in an 
envelope with a pleasant little note from the teacher, 
speaking of the child’s work, seldom fails of making a 
personal friend of the mother or father. I have known 
teachers to get a strong hold on a community by this 
little device alone. 

T may remark, by way of conclusion to this rather 
rambling article, that teachers often weaken their influ- 
ence, and consequently fail to arouse the community, 
by dealing injudiciously with troublesome pupils. The 
great mnistake they make is not to make the acquaintance 
of the parents of a mischievous boy until they have an 
unpleasant message to convey. A teacher can always 
tell a month ahead whether she is likely to have trouble 
with a boy. The time to make the acquaintance of the 
parents is before the boy has committed a wrong, and 
when the teacher can speak well of him. The worst 
boy has some good qualities about him. These may 
truthfully be commended. Then, when the issue comes, 
the parents will be far more likely to take the teacher’s 
part over against the boy, and sustain her in her means 
of discipline. 
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WHAT MAKES A SCHOOL? 








An account of a recent visit to a school will enable us 
to answer this question. The building is excellent, cost- 
ing at least forty thousand dollars. It is located in the 
center of a large lot surrounded by beautiful trees, and 
walks laid out with a view to beauty and convenience. 
While walking to the front door we passed a girl and a 
boy. Wenoticed that both of them stared at us with more 
than inquisitive eyes, and the boy was decidedly impolite. 
We did not remark this especially, thinking that these 
children were exceptions to the general class of pupils. 
Entering the building we found it inevery way well ap- 
pointed, and well kept. The halls were wide, light and 
high, clean and in good condition. The building seemed 
to be a model in almost every particular. On entering 
the principal’s room we found him a polite and good ap- 
pearing gentleman. His manner was mild, kind, con- 
siderate, and in every way he showed the gentleman he 
was. Soon he entered the large school-room. Instantly 
his countenance and manner changed. His face became 
drawn and stern, and his manner constrained. He was 
on his dignity. No pupil dared to speak to him, and he 
was not inclined to speak to anyone. His manner 
towards his assistants was the same as towards the pupils. 
When he asked a question it was not done as though it 
was a privilege, but a right. He never said, ‘If you 
please,” or ‘‘ May I ask a question?” but broke in with 
a stern voice and a dictatorial manner. The manner of 
reciting was, after the old text-book method. The ques 
tion was asked and the answer carefully noted, whether 
* or not in the words of the book. In geography we heard 
the following: ‘‘ What is the latitude of Liverpool? of 
Manchester? Dublin? Paris? Berlin? Rome?” - The 
answers were generally correct, but no deductions were, 
made from the facts, as to climate, opportunities for 
trade, character of the people, for the fact seemed to be 
enough. In arithmetic, many rules were correctly re- 
peated, and examples given, especially were the ‘‘ cases” 
in percentage discussed with great thoroughness, but it 
» was all according to the book. History was little less 
than chronology, and not very good at that, although 

the dates of many battles were given and the commence- 
*ments of eras told. The amount of ‘‘knowledge” was 
great as shown by the recitations. There was no reason 
to suspect that anything was fixed up, but the suspicion 
was strong that the facts told had been “‘ recited” many 
times before. But of this we gained no information. 
When the school closed in the evening the military order 
was observed, and the form rigidly required. At the first 
tap of the bell all rose ; at the second, all turned ; at the 
third, the first section passed out ; and so on, until all had 
' gone. The principal kept his coolness, and distance 
until the last pupil and teacher had left, and then he 
hanged his attitude, and -became affable, polite, kind, 
and considerate, We took tea with him, and found his 
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family 4 most delightful one. We discussed may sub- 
jects, but education was not mentioned. - He takes no 
edueational papers, and reads no educational books. His 
forte is in the text-book line. Now what were the faults 
of this school? We will give them as they occur to us, 
so that we can answer the question, ‘‘ What-makes a 
school?’’ by contrast, showing what does not make this 
a school. 

This school is not building up character. It is mak- 
ing text-book plodders, and men who will untbinkingly 
obey what they are commanded to do, but it is not mak- 
ing intelligent, thinking men and women. Independ- 
ence of thought and action is not cultivated here. This 
is a very serious defect, in this age, when success in any 
work calls for individual thought. 

This school is not making scholars. To know a thing 
is one thing, but to know how to use a thing is alto. 
gether something else. To know that London is in lat. 
51.5°N. “and long. 0.5W, is in itself of little use, but 
to be able to draw some valuable inferences from this 
fact is of great use. The value of an education may be 
summed up in three particulars: 1, accurate and quick 
observation ; 2, good judgment or reason; and 3, power 
of correct generalization. This school touches the first 
of these particulars a little, but the second and third 
hardly at all. So it is that this school is not making 
good scholars. 

This is not a school because it is immoral in the 
motives it touches. The moral motives are all based 
upon freedom of intellectual and spiritual action. Coer- 
cion without freedom leads directly to wrong action. 
A child must choose the right on his own motion. A 
school law must contain within itself the motive for its 
obedience. This was the virtue in Solon’s laws, and this 
is the force leading to the obedience of all good laws. 
A child cannot be driven into being good. He must 
wish and then try to be good. 

This school takes no note and gives no attention to 
progress. It stands alone. The great republic of 
teachers is not valued. There were no educational 
books, papers, or literary magazines in the school. The 
teachers were entirely ignorant of the work of Pesta- 
lozzi, and couldn’t tell much about Horace Mann. Of 
the present educational revival they knew little or noth- 
ing. They had heard of manual training, and thought 
of it as a ‘‘cranky” mvention to obstruct mental 
culture. 

This school is sadly deficient in its order ; in fact, it is 
one of the most disorderly schools in the country. This 
is in spite of its almost faultless military drills and 
movements. Order in school work is not what machine 
men would call order, but it is what the government 
calls it. The rules of this school are many, in a good 
school they are very few. A poor school 1s governed 
from without, a good school from within. This school 
is governed from without, and so has poor order. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 
An earnest teacher was secured for a school that was 
not so earnest ; that was the reason why he was selected. 
He had one gentleman and nine lady assistants ; all but 
the former had been in office for some years. To his 
surprise they came to school with crochet work in their 
hands, and worked away for dear life during all the 
spare moments that could be snatched from recitations. 

This teacher notified his assistants, that a teachers’ 
meeting would be held on Friday afternoon, and dis- 
missed all an hour earlier for the purpose ; all (except 
the vice-principal) were there, and the crochet work was 
in full progress. He began to speak, and how the 
needles flew. Not an eye was raised to his ; the crochet 
work held them spell-bound. The poor man was con- 
founded ! 

After the meeting was over various remarks reached 
his ear—of course they were interded to, ‘‘ Teachers’ 
meetings were of no use,” ‘‘ Wasted all the afternoon,” 
‘* Sha’nt come again,” etc. At last crocheting was for- 


the meetings up. 

Another superintendent found his teachers had joined 
a class to learn to paint pottery. As soon as school was 
out, away they went to this class; no one was kept in 
on those afternoons. When he proposed a teachers’ 
meeting, a storm of resistance was encountered, 
What, spend their timeto learn more about teaching! 
Perish the thought! But the board decreed the meet- 


silence. After two or. three such meetings, however, a 
better spirit prevailed, and they consented to purchase’ 
Welch's “‘ Talks on Psychology,” and to study it ; then | 








bidden! An order of the board was necessary to keep, 





ing, and they revenged themselves by sitting in sullen 
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Johonnet’s “ Principles and Practice of Education ” 
followed. 

What the teacher does with his spare time is import- 

ant, most important. A teacher in Florida received 
$300 per year, and so utilized her spare time that she 
was invited to Atlanta at $650. It would seem that 
every teacher would feel the importance ef so using the 
time, that he would be stronger educationally week by 
week. The earnest teacher is continually asking, “What 
can I do that will enable me to be more of a power in 
the school-room?” This is right. She lives by her 
knowledge of education. 

Once there was a man wholived by driving a truck ; of 
course he fed his horse well, for the horse made the 
money. We stop ; the moral is plain. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


By Supt. H. 8. Jongs, Erie, Pa. 

The idea that the high school, as a part of the system 
of public schools, is an isolated affair, more or less out 
of sympathy with the lower grades, an institution whose 
special high duty is to prepare students for colleges and 
universities, and next to it, the graduating of a class 
that shall give glory and honor to all interested and con- 
cerned, is misleading, and tends toimpair the usefulness 
of the high school, and to weaken its hold on the com- 
munity. — 

Too often the high school has drifted away trom its 
every-day duties and created an educational gulf be- 
tween itself and the grades belew. This comes from 
taking a narrow view of its sphere of action. The aver- 
age high school sends but few of its graduates to the 
higher institutions ; most of the young people that finish 
the course consider their school education finished, and 
they pass eagerly on into the busy pathways of the 
world’s occupations, with the American spirit that 
loves ‘‘to labor” more than ‘‘to wait.” Then, the 
number that graduate yearly is but a small part of the 
number that is admitted each year. For the same rea- 
son that pupils drop out of the grammar grades, many 
high school students leave after attending from one to 
three years. 

Nothing is plainer than that the work of the high 
school centers around the great body of pupils who 
never finish the course of study—the early fruit of the 
school. 

The high school should (1) give the best of help to 
those of its students who for various reasons leave before 
graduating; (2) afford thorough instruction to those 
that hold on and finish the course ; (3) satisfactorily pre- 
pare the few who seek to enter higher institutions. 
Hence its course of study must necessarily be broad, 
elastic, and liberal, and its corps of instructors blessed 
with scholarly culture, and capable of skilfully impart. 
ing what they know. 
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FRESH AIR. 





Last week a gentleman started with a car-load of 
valuable horses from central Pennsylvania. When he 
reached his destination at Newark, N. J., he found them 
all dead, except one. Cause want of air. Last Decem- 
ber a school-room was full of sleepy pupils. They 
seemed to be dullness intensified. Cause want of 
air. No one died, but there were many children 
whose pale looks and sleepy expressions showed a 
sad lack.of mental vigor. In that school two pupils 
had scarlet fever, one of whom died ; three were very 
sick with pneumonia, one of them died ; thirty suffered 
from severe colds, and nearly all complained more or less 
of headaches, and the teacher’s health was poor. Fresh 
air is a thing unknown in thatschool. The teacher either 
don’t believe in it, or he is ignorant of the way to get it, 
or he don’t care. How many school-rooms are like this 
in the country? We fear there are many. Teachers, 
look out for the deadly enemy, foul air. It kills like 
arsenic, but look out how you let cold air in drafts upon 
the heads.of your pupils. In avoiding Sylla don’t run 
into Charybdis. It iseasy to keep any room filled with 
the purest kind of warm air, and no one in the room 
know how it comes in or where it goes out. Facts con- 
cerning ventilation, its importance. and means of getting 
it, have frequently been published in the JouRNAL. 
Every teacher should be acquainted with them. 
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CHILDREN néed to be taught how to mature, middle 
, aged people how to grow old wisely, and the old how to 
die gracefully. Maturity—wisdom—grace—this is all. 
What can be more? 
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Take some carpenter’s chalk (blackboard crayon is not 
chalk, but is ‘‘ plaster-of-Paris”), put it into some dilute 
hydrochloric acid (about 10 parts of water to 1 of acid) 
in a bottle. Gas is formed abundantly, which bubbles 
up through the liquid and fills the bottle above. Plunge 
a lighted splinter into the mouth of the bottle. It is 


immediately extinguished. Invert another bottle over 


this, and test its contents with lime-water. 
milky, showing that carbonic oxide is formed. 
—JoHN F. WoopHULL. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Under this head will be found practical suggestions dealing 
with the subjects of instruction in the school : 
Jan. 4. LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
“ ll. EARTH AND NUMBER. 
“ 18. PEOPLE AND THE PUPIL’s SELF. 
“ 25. DoInG AND ETHICS. 


It turns 














(Copyright 1889, by Joun F. WoopHULL.] 
OBSERVATION LESSONS, WITH SIMPLE EXPER- 
IMENTS. 


By JOHN F. WOODHULL, Professor ‘f Natural Science 
in the New York College for the Training of Teachers. 


V.—Harp WATER. 


We have made hard water by scraping a little chalk 
into water and passing breath into it until some of the 
chalk was dissolved. This suggests how natural waters 
might become hard. All the animals that live in the 
world contribute ‘‘ chalk-gas” to the atmosphere by the 
process of breathing. 

We kept some flies in a bottle for a whole day, and 
when a little lime-water was added it became milky, 
showing that flies breathe out ‘‘ chalk-gas.” 

We kept a.small fish in some water and when lime- 
water was added there was a milky appearance, showing 
that gill-breathing animals produce this gas in respira- 
tion. 

‘“‘Chalk-gas” is supplied in large quantities to the air 
from many sources other than the respiration of animals. 

It is absorbed in large quantities by plants, and, by 
some means, many of the natural waters are charged 
with it. These waters flowing over rocks which are sim- 
ilar-to chalk, called lime-stones, dissolve a small portion 
of them and become hard water. ‘‘ Soda water” is merely 


- water with a large quantity of this gas compressed into 


it. Suppose we should boil “‘ soda water.” The children 
said the heat would drive the gas out of it. Suppose we 
should put a little chalk into “soda water.” They said 
it would dissolve and make hard water. Now suppose 
we should boil hard water. The gas would be driven off 
and the chalk would no longer be dissolved. There 
would be a milky appearance. Experiment 11. We 
boiled, in a tin cup, some of the hard water obtained in 
experiment 9. It gradually became turbid and was 
poured into a tumbler to exhibit to the class. Upon 
standing, this white powder scttled upon the bottom of 
the tumbler. This represents the crust which is formed 
upon the bottom and sides of vessels in which hard water 
is frequently boiled or evaporated. Vinegar or an acid 
put into such a vessel dissolves the crust with efferves- 
cence in which “‘ chalk-gas ” is liberated. 

When natural hard water evaporates a similar deposit 
is formed. Such water dripping from the roof of a cave 
leaves pendants formed of this deposit, called stalactites. 
The same deposit formed by the dripping of the water 
upon the floor of the cave, goes by the name of stalay- 
mites, 

Hard water trickling over the sands leavesthis epost 
to cement them into a kind of sandstone. Mortar made 
for laying brick and plastering wall is an artificial sand- 
stone of this kind. Sand is mixed with freshly slaked 
lime, and the lime gradually becomes chalk, by absorb- 
ing ‘‘ chalk-gas”” from the atmosphere, thus forming a 
sandstone which is often quite as hard as the bricks 
themselves. The following experiment showed how 
greedily freshly slaked lime absorbs ‘‘ chalk-gas.” 

Experiment 12. We collected an eight-ounce, wide- 
mouthed bottle full of ‘‘chalk gas,” after thé manner 
described in experiment 6. We then added water to lime 
until it made a rather thick paste, and put two or three 
tablespoonfuls of this into the bottle of gas and tied over 
its mouth a piece of rubber cloth, such as dentists use. 
The rubber cloth was slowly drawn down into the mouth 
of the bottle, and in about twenty minutes it sud- 
denly broke. with a loud report. The experiment sug- 
gested some questions about the pressure of the air, but 
its main purpose was to show that slaked lime 
absorbs ‘ * chalk-gas,” Jas 
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Thus, when whitewash is put upon walls it slowly 
changes to a thin layer of chalk, and the plaster which 
constitutes the rough wall, is composed of sand cemented 
together by chalk, with hair mixed in it to make it more 
tenacious. The mortar which is put between the bricks 
in the wall is the same as the plaster excepting the hair. 
The bricks themselves are composed of sand and clay 
cememted together by the clay, while the mortar be- 
tween the bricks is composed of sand and chalk cemented 
together by the chalk. Hence a brick wall may be 
looked upon as a wall constructed of artificial sand- 
stone. 

Cement, used for the floors of cellars and inner linings 
of cisterns and aqueducts, is generally a mixture of clay 
and chalk, which is dug from the earth. This is roasted 
until the chalk becomes lime. The mixture of sand and 
lime is ground to a fine powder and put in barrels for the 
market. When water is put with this, the lime slake: 
and slowly absorbs “chalk-gas” from the atmosphere, 
becoming chalk again. 

Thus the hardened cement is doubly tenacious, since it 
is composed of clay and chalk, one of which cements 
sand together in the brick, and the other cements sand 
together in mortar. 
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HOW MECHANICAL DRAWING REPRESENTS. 


By ARTHUR WESLEY CHASE, Professor of Mechanic 
Arts in the New York College for the Training 


of Teachers. 

An indispensable part of one’s education is the acquire- 
ment of the ability to readily and. correctly express 
one’s thoughts. This expression may be made graphi- 
cally in two general ways, drawing and writing, of 
which the former is the older and more nearly universal. 
Expression through drawing gives evidence of observa- 
tion, thought, and reasoning, and the fact that it necessi- 
tates the exercise of these faculties on the part of pupils 
renders it valuable as a factor in school work. It is 
found, too, that constant observation develops the judg- 
ment, and that the power of imagination is early brought 
forth and strengthened. Moreover a knowledge of 
drawing carries with it the ability to read the thoughts 
of many of the greatest minds that have existed. Rep- 
resentative drawing which expresses the apparent size 
and form of objects, is the primary method of graphic 
description. As the mind through observation and com- 
parison realizes that the power to exactly delineate the 
facts of an object or idea is not intuitive, a method is 
sought to supplement the deficiency. The result is con- 
structive drawing, but as this depends upon processes 
more or less inexact and incomplete, the results are still 
unsatisfactory. If, however, resort is had to appliances 
for accomplishing the work, that is, if mechanical 
drawing is executed, the results are almost exactly 
descriptive and are in comparison quite satisfactory. So 
far is this true, that elaborate and costly constructions 
may be conceived, depicted, and examined, without ever 
having existed in concrete form. A notable illustration 
of this is afforded in the action of the U. 8S. Patent 
Office which a few years ago abolished the requirement 
that a model of the invention should be filed with the 
application for each patent, demanding instead only 
drawings. 

It will be seen by inspecting a representative drawing 
that the parts of the object are shown, neither in their 
true form nor size, nor are their relative positions cor- 
rectly indicated. It is the office of mechanical drawing 
to correct these errors, and though it may seem at first 
thought impossible to correctly picture three dimen- 
sions in their proper relations, on a medium having but 
two dimensions, such is not the case. The method 
adopted is to assume that two or more views of the 
object are taken from positions, such that the lines of 
sight for the different views, shall be at right angles to 
each other. The assumption is also made that for each 
view the lines of sight are parallel, not converging as in 
Tepresentative drawing. These views are so placed upon 
the paper that a center or base line of two adjacent 
views shall be formed by the same straight line. This 
conception may be easily and clearly illustrated by the 
use of three rectangular pieces of window glass so 
hinged together as wo form the top, side, and end of a 
box. Let a sphere be placed within the box upon 
which—with biush and India ink—the outline of the 
sphere is then drawn as seen from each side. Then 
spread out the glasses on a table, or other plane surface 
and the drawing will appear as in the following dia- 
gram (see fig. 1), in which the rectangles represent the 
glasses and 1, 2, 3, are the top view, front view, and end 
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view respectively, of the sphere, 
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This arrangement of the views will be found to accord 
with the best practice, and with these three views the 
facts of all but very complicated objects can be fully 
described. Frequently but two views need be shown. 
The sizes of the glasses are suppose to be increased 
indefinitely to correspond with the size of the object, 
but as the only parts of their outlines put to any use are 
those which separate the views, only those parts need 
be drawn. This diagram teaches the primary steps in 
delineating a mechanical drawing, namely, certain parts 
of the paper are set aside for certain views by drawing 
two lines intersecting perpendicularly. Within the 
angles thus formed the top view appears above and in 
front, the front view appears below and in front, and 
the end view appears below and at one side. 
Returning to the glasses, let a right cone be placed 
beneath them and its outlines drawn as in the case of 
the sphere. Alsodraw a horizontal line in the front and 
end views to represent the surface upon which the cone 
stands, and connect the different views of the apex by 
the shortest lines possible, all these lines being produced 
indefinitely. Upon spreading out the glasses the follow- 
ing diagram appears (fig. 2), to which letters are affixed 
for convenience. 
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FIGURE 2 


Observe ist.—That the lines FG, GH, representing the 
surface on which the cone stands, form one continuous 
horizontal line FH, which may be regarded as a base. 
line. 

2d.—That the lines KL, LM, joining the front and top 
views of the apex become a continuous vertical line, 
KM, which is a center line for those views, since the 
cone is symmetrical, with regard to a line passing 
through the vertex perpendicularly to the base. 
8rd.—That the lines NO, PQ, joing the top and end 
views of the apex are not continuous, but the parts are 
situated at right angles to each other, and that each part 
forms a center line for the view in which it lies 
4th.—That since O and P were originally (that is, 
when the glasses were closed) one and the same point, 
they are equally distant from the point E, and may 
therefore be connected by an arc of 90° struck from the 
point E as a center, and having the distance EO (EP) 
for a radius. 
5th.—That the top view of the apex is vertically over 
the front view of it, and in a similar way the top view 
of any point or part of the object is vertically over the 
front view of same. 
6th.—That the end view of the apex is horizontally at 





one side of the front view of it, and in a simular way 
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the end view of any point or part of the object is hori- 
zontally at one side of the front view of same. 

From these facts may be gathered the secondary steps 
towards constructing a mechanical drawing. The posi- 
tions of the views are fixed by assuming two of the 
main lines (center lines, center line and base line, or 
such lines as are naturally prominent if the object is not 
symmetrical) for one view, and one main line for 
another view, which fixes both the main lines in all 
views, Upon these main lines, which should be hght, 
full lines, one view is then constructed. It is usual to 
begin with that view which gives the most complete and 
accurate information, From this view, and other data, 
either given or assumed, the remaining views are then 
constructed. Dimensions of horizontal extension— 
length, we will say—may be transferred from the top 
to frout view by means of the T-square and triangle in 
combination, giving vertical lines, Heights may be 
carried from the front to end views by horizontal lines 
drawn with the T-square alone. The third dimension— 
width, also a horizontal extension—appears in both the 
top and end views and may be transferred from one to 
the other by means of the compasses and triangles with 
T-square, in just the same way in which the position of 
the end view center line was fixed. In mapping out 
these dimensions the connections between the different 
views of the same point are indicated by dotted lines. 
(See line RT in fig. 2.) As soon, however, as the method 
of transferring dimensions has become somewhat 
familiar, it is well to dispense with the dotted Jines, for 
they detract from the clearness of the drawing, especially 
if it is at all complicated. (See fig. 3, in which the 
dotted lines are drawn between the top and front views, 
but omitted between the front and end views.) 
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FIGURE 3 


Figure 3.—There remain then only the lines separat- 
ing the views and they are very soon abandoned. It 
will be remembered that the horizontal center line of 
the top view and the vertical center line of the end view 
are one and the same line; therefore, dimensions laid out 
from it in one view, are duplicated in the other. It 
has been explained that these dimensions may be trans- 
ferred by means of the compasses, but as they were 
originally laid out in one view by the scale, so in the 
other they may be laid out in the same way. The lines 
separating the views are now dispensed with, for as 
they serve no purpose there is no occasion for them, and 
in placing the views it need only be borne in mind that 
the top view of any part. is vertically over the front of 
view of the same, while the end view of it appears hori- 
zontally at the right or left of the front view. In the 
same way, however, that the compasses were abandoned 
for carrying dimensions from the top to the end view, 
so the use-of the T-square and triangle for a similar pur- 
pose may. be given up, and the use of the scale substi- 
tuted. In fact, this is almost invariably the case in 
practice. It will be readily seen that the drawings of 
many objects, if made full size, or to such scale as to 
convey any information, would be of such proportions 
as to preclude the possibility of placing more than one 
view on a sheet of convenient dimensions. It is cus- 
tomary, in consequenee, to draw the center lines with- 
out much regard for the positions of the views, entire 
reliance being placed upon the scale for correspondence 
of dimensions in different views of the same part. 
Where separate drawing boards are used, there can be 
no placing of views. Nevertheless, though some of the 
machinery of the processes of mechanical drawing is 








dispensed with, the substance is kept, and the different 
views if brought together could be placed ‘so as to corre- 
spond in all details with the elementary arrangements 
here given, 


LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 


By Emma L. BALLov, Jersey City, N. J. 

There is no lesson more difficult to teach to children 
than the lesson of exact truthfulness. Even when chil- 
dren mean to speak the truth they very often do not 
know how, Their statements are so distorted by their 
imaginations that it is very difficult to extract the kernel 
of truth from them. 

How seldom this lesson is well learned, we realize 
when we read the testimony of people upon the witness 
stand. How few are able to state clearly and exactly what 
they have heard and seen. How easily they are thrown 
into such confusion that they do not know what they 
do know. Exact truth-telling is a very rare accomplish- 
ment. Whatever tends to teach the children to tell the 
exact truth, and not what they think may be truth, will 
not only help them to learn to love the truth, but will 
help to give them the mental accuracy that can never be 
gained by one, who has never learned to be exact in 
stating facts. 

The following exercise has been found helpful in 
teaching little children just what they know, no more, 
no less. 

Teacher (clasping her hand and placing it back of 
her)—Tell me, children, what I have in my hand, but re- 
member that this is not a “‘ guessing” lesson. You are 
to tell only what you know. Fred may tell 

Fred.—You have a pencil. 

Teacher.—Why do you say that I have a pencil in my 
hand? 

Fred.—Because I saw you have a pencil a little while 
ago, and I haven't seen you put it down. 

Teacher.—That is a reason for thinking that I may have 
it now ; but do you know that I have not put it down? 

Fred.—No, ma’am, I don’t know. 

Teacher.—Then you are guessing, and I said you were 
to tell me only what you know. Harry may answer my 
question, 

Harry.—I think you have a pin. 

Teacher.—I did not ask you to tell me what you think, 
but what you know. Jobn may tell. 

John.— You have a piece of chalk, 

Teacher.—Why do you say so? 

John.—There was a piece of chalk on your desk a 
while ago, and it isn’t there now. 

Teacher.—Move that book and look again. Do you 
see the chalk? 

John.—Yes, ma’am, [see it now, but I didn’t before. I 
thought you had it. 

Teacher.—You thought! 
know. John may tell. 

John.—You haven’t anything. 

Teacher.—Why do you say that I haven’t anything? 

John.—I didn’t see you take anything. 

Teacher.—Is that proof that I have nothing in my hand? 

John.—No, ma’am, it isn’t. 

Teacher.—Then you are guessing. Feannie, perhaps 
you can tell me only what you know. What have I in 
my hand? 

Fannie.—I don’t know. 

Teacher.—That is the right answer. None of you know, 
and the only truthful answer to my question that you 
can make is, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

I wish you would all try, always, when you are trying 
to state facts, to tell exactly what you .know, and no 
more. Children, and grown people too, often state, as 
facts, things that they know no more about than you 
did, when you tried to tell me what I had in my hand. 
It is right for you to tell what you think about things 
very often, when you do not know, but say that you 
think so, not that it is so. Try to form the habit of being 
very sure that what you tell is really true. Never tell 
as truth what you do not know to be truth. If you will 
obey this rule you will save yourslves and others much 
trouble, and will learn to love truth. 





Please tell me what you 





‘* A PUPIL comes to us as a bundle of inherited capaci- 
ties and tendencies, labeled ‘‘ from the indefinite past 
to the indefinite future :” and he makes his transit from 
the one to the other through the education of the present 
time. The object of that education is, or ought to be, to 
provide wise exercise for his capacities, wise direction 
Sor his tendencies, and through this exercise and this 
direction to furnish his mind with such knowledge as, 
may contribute to the usefulness, the beauty, and the 
nobleness of his life,” —JOHN TYNDALL. 


TWO WAYS OF TEACHING MORALS. 


First way.—An incident—a boy had told’ a falsehood. 
This was so grave an offence that the teacher determined 
to make him a public example, as a warning to all other 


[sinners who might be tempted to commit a like offence. 


In order to make this a first class case she recited all the 
circumstances, so that the majority of the pupils, who 
had not heard of the sin, could be thoroughtly informed. 
The time set for the “‘ trial” came, the boy was made to 
face before the whole school, and the recital commenced. 
No trace of sympathy appeared either in the teacher's 
manner or voice ; on the other hand, she appeared hard 
and unfeeling. The impression upon the school was that 
she was rather glad to make this incident a text on which 
to preach a sermon. The culprit was lectured most 
thoroughly, the enormity of the sin of lying was pictured, 
and the name of God, as an all-seeing punisher of evil- 
doers, clearly placed before his eyes. There was no cor- 
poral punishment, the lecture and scorn were more 
severe than any whip could be. His sense of humility 
could not be greater than it was. The boy went to his 
seat, feeling that he was an object of the scorn and de- 
testation of the entire community. He could not have 
felt worse had there been a placard pinned to his back 
with the word “ Liar,” printed upon it in large letters. 
He was not sorry for his sin, neither did he determine to 
reform any of his bad ways. He only had an unuttera- 
ble sense of shame and degredation, which soon degener- 
ated into a feeling of anger and then hate. In this con- 
dition the “ trial” left him. 

Second way.—At about the same time the incident just 
mentioned occurred, in another school, in a neighboring 
village, another boy had told a falsehood. The teacher 
in charge of this school was not like the teacher just 
described, for she did not look upon offenders as persons 
to be punished, but as boys and girls to be trained, so as 
to becnme good and efficient men and women. As soon 
as she knew that one of her pupils had been guilty of a 
grave offense, she at once commenced studying how he 
could be reclaimed, and educated so as to make a useful 
man. On inquiring into the circumstances of the case, 
she found that there were no mitigating circumstances 
connected with it. Her pupil had told a deliberate, wil- 
ful he. What should she do? Whatcould she do? The 
thought of making a-public display of the offence and 
offender did not occur to her. After an almost sleepless 
night she adopted the following course. First, she would 
talk with the boy ; second, she would bring the one to 
whom he told the falsehood face to face with him. She 
would show both what a terrible thing a lie is, how un- 
reliable it made both a boy and a man,—nobody could 
believe him even when he told the truth; he would be 
distrusted at home, in school, and in the world. One lie 
needs another, and this another, and these many others, 
until in the end a man would become a liar all through, 
and in the end a poor, despised, miserable being. She 
said that even God—the great, good, loving God—could 
not love liars, and he could not have them near him. The 
teacher’s heart was ful], so full she could hardly find 
words to express her thoughts. When she had carried 
out her plan, she found that her triumph was complete 
The poor boy broke completely down. He felt the enor- 
mity of his sin. His mother said afterward that he cried 
all one night and could not be comforted. Why? Be- 
cause, as the poor boy said, ‘‘I am a miserable sinner, a 
poor miserable liar.” That boy was never known to tell 
anything but the exact truth after that. 





IS THIS SO? 





** A question paper, or a question-book, is always out 
of place in the ds of either teacher or scholar in a 
Sunday-school class. Unless a teacher knows his lesson 
well enough to be able to ask his scholars about its facts 
and its a ye beng using a series of printed 

uestions for t e is not prepared to teach 
ees tome. And if a scholar is interested in his 
teacher’s words as he ana to be in the class hour, he 
will not want his attention diverted, or divided, by the 
words of a printed lesson-help. It may, however, be 
well, in some instances, for a scholar to make a note 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DouBLE LETTERS IN SPELLING.—How should two letters of a 
kind be pronounced in spelling? Is “ book” spelled b-double-o-k, 
or b-0-0-k ? C. 8. CorEyY. 

Because “‘rabbit’’ must be spelled r-a-b-b-i-t, owing to 
the separation into two syllables, it is now thought better 
to use the same method throughout, and say b-o-o-k. The 
older way, b-double-o-k, is not incorrect, but the uniform- 
ity of the other makes it gain ground, and it will probably 
become universal. 





PoOssEssIVEs.—1l. Please intorm me whether it is correct to say 
jn oral spelling, double ¢ or e-e? 2. How do you form the singu- 
lar and plural possessives of Collins. 3. How are they pro- 
nounced ? Wm. M. A. AND PRIMARY TEACHER. 

1. See answer to C.S. C. above. 2. The possessive sin 
gular is Collins’s. The possessive plural is Collinses’. 3. 
They are pronounced alike. There is authority for the 
posséssive singular Collins’, but we do not consider it as 
correct as the other. Nor do we know how those who 
write Collins’ would have it pronounced. 


Braziu.—l, Are all the South American states republics? 2. Is 
the condition of Brazil likely to be improved by the change just 
made? R. R. 

1, Except the Guianas, which are European colonies, all 
of the nations on the South American continent are now, 
in name at least, republics. Brazil would not, however, 
be classed as a republic by the political scientists, until 
such time as the party now in power has obtained a justi- 
fication of its acts by a vote of the people. At present the 
government seems to be a military despotism tempered by 
good intentions. 2. A republic is not always the best form 
of government for a given population. In Brazil the 
people are scattered over an enormous territory without 
proper means of intercommunication, without any general 
system of education, and with a vast amount of ignorance 
among the Indians, the negroes, and even the whites. 
It is very doubtful if such a population is capable of seclf- 
government. But the firm believers in universal democ- 
racy say that the only way to make them capable is 
to entrust them with the power. This Dom Pedro was 
gradually doing before the revolution of 1889. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—I think itis a mistake to say that no 
state has yet adopted com ulsory education. I notice in the 
Detroit Tribune of Jan. 8, that at Shelbyville, in Illinois, a mother 
has been fined $5 and sent to jail because she was too poor to let 
her boy go to school, the child being needed at home. Michigan 
has a simiJar law, and I think Massachusetts. W..C. H. 

Compulsory education of children may be advisable ; 
but we cannot see the propriety of locking up parents as a 
means of enforcing it. Wherever it is attempted, we 
should expect to find a charitable society at work to 
relieve those parents who are deprived of their children’s 
services, and are in absolute need of them.” 


LANGUAGE.—In teaching the words a and the toa 
— year grade should they be pronounced 4 or ii, thé or 
thi? 


Why not teach them what is correct ? Look in your dic- 
tionary and do as that says. If a word has two pronunci- 
ations, up to what age would you advocate concealing the 
fact ? 

— . 

CornaGE.—1. To what amount are the silver pieces legal ten- 
der? 2, Issilver used in the alloy of goid coins? 3. Are five-cent 
silver pieces coined now ?! 

1. Up to $5 all silver pieces are legal tender, with these 
exceptions: the standard dollar is legal tender to any 
amount, and the trade dollar is no longer legal tender at 
all. For the others, therefore, $ is the limit. 2. Gold 
coins of the United States are nine parts gold and one part 
alloy ; this alloy is supposed to be copper, but the gold ore 
contains, as a rule, silver which it is very expensive to 
eliminate. This, called “residual silver,” is allowed to 
count as alloy, up to one-tenth part of the alloy, or one- 
hundredth part of the coin. Theoretically, therefore, gold 
coins do not contain silver; practically, they have a very 
slight amount. 3, They are not. 


Fractions. —1. Why does muitiplying the numerator of two- 
fifteenths by 3 multiply the fraction by 3? 2.Why does dividing the 
denominator do the same ? J. BR. 8. 

1. Suppose you had said two cows instead of two- 
fifteenths—would the reason not be plain? Think it 
over, 

2. Take a strip of paper and divide it into fifteen 
parts. Then emphasize or blacken each third mark, 
making divisions into fifths. With this asa basis, you 
should be able to explain why fifths are larger than 
fifteenths in the proportion of 5 to 15, or 3. Then all 
plain. 





Decistve BatruEs.—Please tell me what are “the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world.” M. H. 


1, Marathon ; 2. Syracuse; 3. Arbela; 4, The Metau- 





rus ; 5. Victory of Arminius ; 6. Chalons ; 7. The battle 
of Tours; 8. Hastings; 9. Orleans ; 10. The defeat of 
the Spanish Armada; 11. Blenheim; 12. Pultowa ; 13. 
Saratoga ; 14. Valmy ; 15. Waterloo. These are accord- 
ing to Creasy, author of ‘‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” . 


Tae THREE R's.—What are “ Three R's,” and who is the 
author of the expression? H. A. 8. 

Reading, ‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic. The phrase is 
credited to Sir William Curtis, who was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1795. At a dinner, he once gave the toast, 
** The Three R’s.” He was not an educated man, but he 
did not suppose that his orthography was correct. 





THE AMERICAN Fasius.—Who was calied the Amencan Fabius, 
and why ? S. J. M. 

Washington was so called because he had the same 
policy as the Roman general, Fabius. He wearied the 
English by harassing them, without coming to a pitched 
battle. 





EDUCATING THE INDIAN.—J S. D.. is informed that 
Senator Moody, of South Dakota, is preparing a bill 
which he will introduce in Congress, to change the present 
system of educating the Indian. His plan is to have the 
Indian children educated at home. The effect of the Car- 
lisle school and the other Eastern schools for Indian chil- 
dren is not at all good. If the Indian boy survives the 
change of climate, he returns to his tribe filled with the 
ideas of civilization which have been taught him in the 
school. He is clean, dressed in the garb of civilization, 
and his whole standard of life is on a different plane from 
that of his people. His changed dress and his changed 
ideas are ridiculed by every one in the tribe. With hardly 
an exception, the boys who have been educated in the 
East have fallen before the derision of their people, and, in 
their effort to show their manliness, have sunk into deeper 
barbarism. What is wanted is to bring the school to the 
Indian, instead of taking the Indian to the school. If an 
Indian child is put into a school while he remains in the 
tribe, his fellows see the development from day to day. 
There is something in this; but in few places could a 
school be maintained. We don’t agree with Mr. Moody 
except to say, that if there be an Indian village large 
enough to support a school, to try the thing out there. 


= 





Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, of Scotland, has recently been 
lecturing on literature versus books. He counsels thus : 
Let young people resolve to read as little as they possibly 
can, and to ‘‘ read what is the best, what is worth storing 
in the memory, what is worth learning by heart. Let 
them shun the stupefying influence of the modern 
demand for aimless, promiscuous, debilitating, and vapid 
reading. Let them look for that which forms, sustains, 
and perennially delights. Clear feeling, deep enjoy- 
ment are what they want. With these they have 
literature ; without these they have only a semblance of 
speech. Let them in literature shun mere acquaintances 
—let them form friendships. No man could expect to 
have a hundred friends, and so, no man, especially in 
these crowded times, could know, thoroughly and well, 
more than five or six good books.” We commend these 
wise words to the attention of those teachers who are 
trying to direct the reading of-their pupils. 


THE other day in passing two well-dressed ladies, we 
heard the words, ‘‘them is.” We formed our judgment 
of those ladies. How many times we hear such expres- 
sions as “‘ go fetch,” “‘ latter end,” “‘ continue oa,” “‘ con- 
verse together,” ‘‘new beginner,” “return back,” “rise 
up,” ‘sink down,” ‘‘ they both,” ‘‘ more perfect,” “ sel- 
dom ever,” “‘almost never,” “feel badly,” ‘ united 
together,” “‘ an one,” “ over again,” “‘ repeat again,” etc., 
etc. There is a field here for thought. Rules will never 
correct such contradictions as these—it needs a little 
common sense, ; 





oo 
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Tell the pupils about the Indian sign language. There 
‘are seventy-three languages and eight hundred dialects 
spoken by the American Indians, yet all the tribes 
understand the sign language, equally well. Chief 
Natchez, of the Piute tribe is an adept in the sign lan- 
guage. In Washington city some years ago he held a 
consultation by signs with the best experts, in which he 
gave an account of the troubles existing at that time 
with some bands of renegade Indians up near the Oregon 
line, describing a trip he mae to the camp of the 
hostiles.: Natchez enjoys the almost solitary honor of 
having had his talk published in the government reports, 
on these matters, with a full explanation of every sign 
he used in conveying the intelligence sought from him. 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell the pupils about some remarkable echoes. There 
is a whispering gallery in St. Paul’s, London, where the ~ 
s'ightest sound is carried from one side of the dome to 
the other, but it is not heard at any intermediate point. 
In Gloucester cathedral, an octagonal gallery conveys 
a whisper seventy-five feet across the nave. In the 
gallery is the following inscription , 

“ Doubt not that God, who sits on high, 

Thy inmost secret prayers can hear ; 

When a dead wall thus cunningly 

Conveys soft whispers to the ear.” 





Tell them about the weight of the gold and silver in 
the United States treasury. Some one has computed it, 
and finds the weight of the gold is 601 tons of 2,000 
pounds, and the silver 8,000 tons. If it were packed 
along the highway as cord-wood is packed, the gold 
wuuld make a barricade four feet high, four feet thick, 
for a distance of 335 feet and the silver, if similarly 
packed, would extend 4248 feet, or five-sixths of a mile. 
If packed in carts, one ton to each cart, the procession 
would be nearly thirty-three miles long, of which dis- 
tance the gold bearing carts would cover two and a 
half miles, and the silver a fraction over thirty and a 
quarter miles, 





Tell the pupils that what are supposed to be the oldest 
timbers in the world are to be found in the Egyptian 
pyramids. They are in the form of spool shaped dowels 
which hold the large stones, of which the pyramids are 
built, together. The wood is the shittim wood, of which 
we are told the ark was built. 

Tell them about Emperor William’s new crown. He 
did not like the one his father left him, so he had a new one 
made, It is of solid gold. The lower rim contains twenty- 
four diamonds, as big as hickory nuts ; upon the rim stand 
eight golden clover leaves, richly set with diamonds 
forming the supports of eight golden hoops, which, cen- 
tering above, bear the apple of the Empire. The hoops are 
ornamented with seventy-eight diamonds ; the apple is 
an enormous sapphire. Between the hoops are orna. 
ments formed of diamonds, and pearls are visible, and 
give the whole a very rich appearance. The crown 
weighs three German pounds ; the gems, 750 carats. 

Tell the pupils about the silk threads in bank notes, 
Bank notes are printed on what is called ‘‘ distinctive 
paper,” and it is used, exclusively by the government 
for printing bonds and current notes. Short scraps of 
red silk are mixed with the liquid pulp, and while the 
paper is being formed, a shower of fine scraps of blue 
silk threads falls upon it. The side upon which the blue 
silk falls is used for the back of the notes. All the 
threads are so deeply imbedded as to be permanently 
fixed. 

Tell them about the different uses of the peanut. It 
contains about 50 per cent. of a colorless, fixed oil, 
resembling olive oil, and used for similar purposes. 
This oil is principally used in soap-making. There isa 
kind of flour manufactured from the peanut which is 
used in making biscuit and other palatable pastry. The 
roasted kernels are widely used in the manufacture of 
chocolate ; they are also used in place of coffee. The 
negroes make porridge and custard of the peanut and 
use itas a beverage. Besides all these uses, it makes 
excellent fodder. It isan easy crop to raise, and no less 
than 3,000,000 bushels are annually used in this country. 





Tell them about Algeria's river of ink. It is formed by 
the junction of two streams, one flowing through a 
region of ferruginous soil, and the other through a peat 
swamp. The waters of the former are impregnated 
with iron, and those of the latter with gallic acid. 
When the streams nieet, the acid of one and the iron of 
the other form a river of genuine ink. 





: _"% 

Tell the pupils about the first American flag. The 
United States flag, called the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,” was 
adopted by a resolution of Congrsss, passed June 14, 
1777. A committee was sent to a Mrs. Ross, living in 
Philadelphia, to ask her if she could make u flag accord- 
ing to their plan. A design for a flag of thirteen red 
and white stripes, alternate, with a union, blue.in the 
field, and spangled with thirteen six-pointed stars, was 
sent to her. She suggested that the stars should have 
five points instead of six, and the committee agreed to 
the change. The flag was finished ready for the 
approval of Congress the next day. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





U_ de this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of diecovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pectr}) the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 





EARTHQUAKE IN CHARLESTON.—An earthquake stock 
was felt in Charleston, S. C., January 15. Tell about 
Charleston’s former earthquake. 

THE PrRussiAN DiET.—Emperor William addressed the 
diet at its opening. He said the finances were in a favor- 
able condition. Bills will be introduced providing for the 
purchase of private railways, and for the extension of the 
state railways. Where else are railroads owned by the 
state ? 





THE U. S. SquapDRON.—The United States squadron has 
sailed from Gibraltar. It will visit Carthagena, Barcelona, 
‘Toulon, Trieste, Malta, and Algiers. Locate these places. 





FEDERAL CONTROL OF VOTING.—Bills have been intro- 
duced into congress providing for federal control of con- 
gressional elections. They will be violently: opposed, 
many thinking they would give the federal government 
too much power, and would be dangerous measures. How 
are these elections carried on now 





A Missinc STEAMER.—The German steamer Duburg, 
having on board twenty-two Europeans and four hundred 
Chinese, is missing, and it is supposed she foundered. 
What is a typhoon ? 

EMIGRATION FROM AMERICA.—King Leopold and all the 
Belgian merchants concerned in African trade favor the 
scheme of forming a colony of negroes from the United 
States in the Upper Congo country. How did the negroes 
come to this country ? Where is the slave trade carried 
on now? Who are trying to stop it ? 





BLOWN UP AT SEA.—The bark British Monarch, on her 
way from Hamburg to Sydney, caught fire. She had on 
board ten tons of dynamite. The crew took to the boats, 
and shortly after, the fire reached the dynamite, and the 
vessel was blown to atoms. [he survivors were picked up 
by the whaling bark Canton. What isabark? What is 
dynamite ? 

FAMINE IN THE SOUDAN.—News has been received of 
terrible mortality among the natives in the Soudan, due to 

.famine resulting from lack of rain during the autumn. 





ANOTHER CABLE.—The proposed imperial cable from 

Bermuda to Halifax will be completed by the middle of 
. June. 

CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA.—Mr. Stanley writes that 
Christiarity has grown to be a power in Africa. It was by 
a revolt of Christians and Mohammedans combined, that 
Mwanga, the murderer of Bishop Hannington, was driven 

- from his kingdom. Mwanga has since then been con- 
verted to Christianity. What Christian countries rule in 
" Africa ? 

DEATH oF Dr. DOELLINGER.—Dr. Doellinger, the head 
of the “ Old Catholic ’ movement in Southern Germany, 
died January 10. In 1871 he was elucted rector of the uni- 
versity of Munich. 





Emin’s Ivory.—Despatches recently published say that 
. Emin left large stores of ivory in the care of trustworthy 
-chiefs. How is ivory obtained ? 

STANLEY AND THE KHEDIVE.—Stanley dined with the 
_Khedive January 15. The officers of the British and Egyp- 
_ tian armies were present. Stanley made a speech in reply 


to the Khedive’s praise. Who is the Khedive? What is} jn 


‘Great Britain’s relation to Egypt? 





JOHNSTOWN RELIEF FunpD.—The commission have made 
arrangements with an annuity and trust company where- 
‘ by the 322 orphaned children will each receive $50 annu. 
* ally until they shall have reached the age of 16 years. The 
* total amount of relief money expended is $2,684,000, and 
. the amount unapplied $237,000. 


Mr. VANDERBILT's PURCHASE.—Cornelius Vanderbilt 
has bought Turter’s painting of a scere on the Grand 
. Canal in Venice, for $100,000. What do you know of Ven- 
._ ice? What about another famous painting, bought 
recently ? 





WHAT GLADSTONE WILL DOo.—Gladstone will make an 
attack in parliament on Salisbury’s foreign policy. He 
will ask why Germany was allowed to obtain a leading posi-| and 
tion in East Africa which may paralyze England’s power 
in the whole of Africa. Where are England’s possessions 
.in Africa? To what parties do Gladstone and Salisbury 
* ‘Delong ? 


MISSISSIPPI EDUCATORS. 

The stvte teachers’ association was held Dec. 26-28, and 
was attended by about one hundred representative teach- 
ers. The discussions indiceied a growing knowledge of 
the work. The past three years has been an era of school- 
house building—40 built in one county. School-houses are 
mostly built by private contributions. School districts 
have been formed, county supervision established, semi-| © 
annual examinations beld, and monthly institutes held in | ,; 
every county. At these institutes, uniform topics are dis- 
cussed. We have a very progressive state superintendent, 
J. R. Preston, as you will judge. The two races have sep 
arate institutes and separate schools. The whites have 
greatly aided the colored people to build school-houses. 
They have established a normal school for training colored 
teachers and none for the white teachers. There is no 
color line drawn in the distribution of the school funds. 
There are 191,792 white children and 272,682 colored chil- 
dren in the state to be educated. The culored people are 
making commerdable progress. Formerly their schools 
were taught by white Quakers from the North, but as 
soon as they became able to teach their own schools they 
did so, and prefer to do so. Two years agoonly 159 colored 
teachers held first-grade certificates, now over 400 hold 
them. The colored people seem to be very eager to acquire 
an education. This is the greatest hope of their race. 

The teachers association almost unanimously favored 
the passage of the Blair bill, on condition that the funds 
be given to the states to be used as other school funds are 
used. Mississippi needs money to complete and carry on 
her school system. Schools at present are held four and a 


in the state is $29.16. JOHN R. STEEVES. 





MINNESOTA EDUCATORS. 

The Minnesota educational association held its annual 

meeting at St. Paul, Jan. 1, and listened to an address by 
Ignatius Donnelly, the author of the ‘‘ Shakespeare-Bacon 
Cipher.” He laid stress u.on the importance of the 
teacher’s profession and its modesty as compared with 
other forces. Teachers, fashion the future of the nation, 
decide its strength or its weakness. How infinitely above 
the politicians fighting for spoils are the teachers, fighting 
for knowledge—the ones “spoiling” the present age, the 
others making the future! He praised the law that re- 
quires school children to be instructed in the evil of intem. 
perance, Temperance in all things should be an aim of 
every teacher. 
Prof. Judson, president of the association, gave an ad- 
dress upon the ‘‘ Ends of Education.” His first point was 
well taken, when he urged the importance of the main 
fact that education is a means, and is not an end in itself. 
The criteria of any educational system are: What is the 
relative value of the end it seeks? and, Are ite means nicely 
adapted to attain that end?’ The main end of the public 
school should be to give the young the power and inelina- 
tion to earn their living by honest labor. 

Supt. M. J. Dowling spoke strongly in favor of a change 
in normal school methods, declaring these incapable of 
producing good teachers for country districts. He advo- 
cated a training school for teachers in each county. 

Other addresses of note were those of Miss Levens upon 
“Written Recitations,” Prof. McMurray upon “ Primary 
Geography,” and H. W. Slack upon the “ Educational 
Value of Drawing.”’ All of these produced animated dis- 
cussions. 

In the high school council, on the same afternoon, Vice- 
President Rehan a — ee comment : 
eset pA in Ts and a hmmortal~the — Ao Fe ae ee 
ments, the ward eden 
come among us, ie 
ae aE ohn the Baptist to aloud 

the wilderness and call upon schools to repent and retorm?” 

Before the county superintendents, Mr. E. G. Adams 
spoke forcibly against the present system of “ Examina- 
tions and Certificates,” as also against the teaching of 
technical grammar, and like studies, in primary grades. 
He declared matters of that kind to be utterly beyond the 
comprehension of younger children. The superintendents 
devoted much time toa discussion of the state text-book 
law. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATORS. 





The State Teachers’ Association meet at Madison, Dec. 28. Prof. 
L. D. Hervey, of Oshkosh, presided. Miss Isabella Lamont, of 
\ Nes ineited eed tet oes ° 
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Prof. Edward Searing read a paper on “ Normal Schools inthe 
United States: ” 





“ Whatever may 
that they are ye Sear be questioned, "Their popumaiey? 


half months ina year. The average salary paid teachers | reciti: 





Their history for fifty 


years seems to this. Never a , never sO 
crowded with never before obtaining legislative —— 
priation so readily, never before co-e ual § ically our 
whole vast territory, they must at the end of a half cen- 
tury of trial with such be entitled to claim enduring ele- 
ments of po; favor—they must surely possess aleesouss thas 
supply need. 





knowled surest way of 
poy bY an a to be by aan it, but it is too apt 
to be case that in summoning up a certain idea you also call 
= its opposite. Black always hovers around white, Ww 

ur know of method, be commensurate 
effort r-+4- vivevies effect. my. nent be 

, 

ps an ideas ~~ eS 
ing class teaching is yy pl 
the class and a faith in possibility of teaching.” 


A. J. Sinith, of Waukesha, read a paper on “ Desirability and 
Means of Elevating the Standard of Qualifications.” 


He advocated the of the term for state and county 
superintendents ~ a years; the of a law prohibiting 


frequently re- 


the granting of limit ed certificates ; pass of alaw requirin 

a person ho ~~ tt. ird-grade certificate to cither pass an exam 
nation for a higher grade certificate or leave the profession at the 
end of two years’ service with the lowest grade license. 


John Nagel, of Manitowoc, presented “The Culture Which the 
Common School Gives.” 


ss eet oe te ma cage 
mon sc no merely a train: sc ‘or col- 

i vidual ree in the train- 
den ho never see a higher educational 
oy Its sole aim should be to elevate and make more in- 
telligent the lower classes, lifting them up toa truer man: and 
womanhood. This distinctive prerogative —_ never be taken 
away from these schools, but Instead should receive encourage- 
ment in every way. 


High School Inspector W. D. Parker, discussed “ Organization 
and Unification of Free High School Work.” 


There are 161 high schools in the state. Three hundred and 
intelligent teachers are employed to teach 9.567 pupils The want of 
in nt teaching. ot a real test, of the sp ri of study are ceri- 
our obstac e want less optimism, more discussion, and less 
ing. _ must be thinking aloud, Ls pene expression. 
The true se quence of studies must be carefull ~~~ The 
educational value branc! must be w Principals 
should ~ a on the mental attainments of whtd Pt. find pupils 





State Dupestdtentent Thayer discussed “ Uniform County Ex- 
aminations.” 


He was greatly in favor of uniform examinations. . Let- 
ters received irom county superintendents relative to a series 

of — questions sent to them for experiment, show that the 

rm system found favor among the superintendents. Examni- 

satlons should be held at as near a uniform time as possible. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTES. 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 

During December I presented the Tonic Sol-fa system 
at two county institutes, in each case with gratifying 
success. 

At Wilkesbarre, no less than 750 teachers from Luzerne 
county assembled, and my second meeting with them was 
no less successful than the first, reported in the JOURNAL 
last year. I found many cases in which the system had 
been adopted, and in none had it been abandoned ; 
while six teachers took the junior certificate, and eight 
the elementary, indicating a larger number in the 
future, and a general adoption of the system throughout 
the county. An interesting case was that of a miner’s 
son, who, while janitor in a school building, has studied 
to such good purpose that he is now teaching a class of 
teachers. I gave him the intermediate certificate, and 
he thoroughly deserved it. 

In Indiana county, east of Pittsburg, the custom has 
been to employ a leader and listen to his solos and fol- 
low him in catchy choruses, so that the change to the 
Tonic Sol-fa was rather severe. Nevertheless we were 
successful in bringing out good responses, with general 
and hearty singing ; and I heard no unfavorable com- 
ments. At Indiana is located a large normal school, and 
in that institution the Tonic Sol-fa will now be intro- 
duced, as Dr. Z. X. Snyder, who heard the system at 
Wilkesbarre also, and who is principal of the Indiana 
school, has announced himself as a complete convert. 


os 
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THE teachers of northwestern Ohio, met at AS 
Green, and discussed ‘‘ Civics in the Common Schools.” 
The duty of developing a love for our governmental in- 
stitutions was emphasized by Supt. Morrison, and others 
pointed out the importance of making American citizens 
out of common school pupils. 








Pror. J. M. ELLs, of Oberlin, has been talking to 
the Ohio Association of Colleges of which he is president, 
about the study of psychology. He favors the introspec- 
tive methods : 


“ If psychology is not studied as the science of the soul, there is 


}danger lest we havea psychology without any soul. Its study 
a a purely physiological stand-point, creates a tendency to- 


ward materialism, and is known to be cspecially popular with 
pronounced materialists. When studied from the proper point 
of view it promotes a. broad, liberal culture, and furnishes a most 
excellent mental gymnastic. It is superior in this respect to the 
Physical sviences, because it requires the student. to digcuss his 
facts for himself, He can understand and accept the truths of 
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natural science on the authority of others, but descriptions of the! an of the children who attend parochial schools invari- an interesting story }for girls, ‘‘ Rchael’s Talent.” Some 


phenomena of consciousness mean nothing to him until he has 
observed them in his own mind.” 


At the county teachers’ institute at Jackson, Ohio, 
recently, Dr. E. E. White spoke of the attributes of a 
successful teacher, summing them up under five heads : 
1. Personal magnetism. 2. Scholarship and careful 
preparation for each lesson. 3. Skill in teaching and 
management. 4. Love for the pupils, for bad ones as 
well as good, because the bad pupils need it most. 5. 
Backbone—a reasonable firmness in conducting the 
school. During the institute several good papers were 
presented, and an interesting debate took place upon the 
question of establishing a children’s home in the 
county. 





WE noted recently the employment of a colored 
teacher in Cambridge, Mass. Another case is that of 
Miss Hattie Hall, who has entered upon her duties as 
teacher of the B primary grade, of the Spring street 
Union school at Columbus. In the colored school, where 
Miss Hall formerly taught, an effort was made to retain 
her at an advanced salary. There is a difference of 
opinion regarding the appointment of Miss Hall, several 
of the parents insisting on removing their children from 
her school. 


In Alton, IIL, the negroes want their children to 
attend the schools set apart for white pupils. On Jan. 10, 
a number of blacks went to the high school, and took 
possession of allthe desks they found unoccupied. The 
white pupils protested, and began to pack up their 
books and make preparations to leave. A fight occurred 
and the whites drove the blacks out of the room, chased 
them out of the yard, and continued the fight in the 
street. 


IF the colored bcy is to learn he must be taught to do 
whatever the white boy does. The Pilot, of Boston, re- 
‘cently said that : 


“A colored clergyman told us recently that in the city of Bos- 
ton he did not believe that there were three colored boys learning 
trades. The statement was so extraordinary that we inquired 
what became of the intelligent colored boys who were graduated 
from the Boston schools, and we found, to our shame, that even 
those from the high schools had to bezin as office boys and end as 
hotel waiters. This isa condition as dangerous as legal slavery. 
Laws are laws, whether enforced as statutes or customs. Without 
skill of hands or professional knowledge, the colored race can 
never progress in our complex industrial age, but is doomed to 

servile labor. The way tostop it is tu begin where each one may. 
Let employers take colored boys into their shops and let them 
learn as the white boys learn. Colored parents and others inter- 
ested in this question ought to see to it that colored boys get a 
chance to learn trades. We shall take one into The Pilot office to 
learn the printing trade. 

This is sound. We commend the philosophy. 


THE high school masters of Massachushtts, at a recent 
meeting in Boston, asked the state board of education to 
establish a high normal school, the pupils of which to be 
those who have completed a course of study equivalent 
to that required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
its work to include the study of the Listory and philoso- 
phy of education, and practice teaching in branches 
required in the high schools of the state. 





THE new Catholic University at Washington will open 
with Bishop Keane as rector, and six associate profes- 
sors. Of these men, four are from abroad. At present 
only a school of theology is provided for, and it will be 
some time before the other departments can be added 
which will make it in any sense a rival to our American 
universities. 





“THe Journal of Education (London) begins the new 
year with its accustomed seriousness and solidity, and 
we notice at the outset a statement of its purpose which 
we believe may fairly be claimed for the ScHooL Jour- 
NAL on this side of the water. The Journal of Education 
is still the only English paper that professes to deal with 
education as a whole : “‘ The conviction with which the 
Journal of Education was started—that education is one 
and indivisible, a science, or rather a particular applica- 

_ tion of the lews of human nature; and that teachers of 
every rank are knit together, not by trade interest, but 
by their common pursuits and the solidarity of a learned 
profession, though they have yet to win their proper 
legal status—this conviction has grown and ripened in 
the last ten years, and we rejoice to think that we have 
helped to inspire with this belief, and this professional 
spirit, an increasing number of our fellow-teachers.” 

These are noble words, and we repeat them as our 
own. 


SemE comment has been excited by the statement of a 





Roman Catholic layman, in Chicago recently, that nearly! 


ably look upon them as primaries from which to gradu- 


ate into the public schools. Well, what of that? Are 
they not welcome in the public schools? Is it not better 
to receive them from parochial schools than from total 
ignorance? The same gentleman emphatically denied 
that the church 1s opposed to the public school. Good! 
Let all the schools be maintained—the more the better ; 
only let it be remembered that to attack the public 
school, most of all, is an attack upon American civiliza- 
tion. As longas the Catholics spend their own money 
to maintain good schools—and we know some of their 
schools to be excellent—no one has a right to critieise. 
But the people’s money must continue to be for the peo- 
ple’s schools. 


—_ — 


THE children of No. 2, in Elmira, gave an enter- 
tainment that was quite remarkable. They produced 
the operetta of the “‘ Children’s Crusade,” in fine style. 
Prof. Benedict, the principal, has the art of interesting 
both parents and children in his school work. 





THE Washington county teachers’ institute had what 
the billboards call a colossal occasion. Dr. E. E. White 
and .Col. Parker were the two educational magnates, 
and they were listened to with attention. We note that 
Supt. Spindler was presented with a gold watch, by the 
teachers; he well deserved it. How he can remain a 
bachelor with so many lovely women teachers around 
him, as Washington county has, is a mystery. 


AT the Ontario normal school, Toronto, the Prince 
of Wales gold medal which is given to the teacher who 
ranks first in practical teaching, and on written exami- 
nation, in a class of about 150, has for the two past years 
been won by graduates of the Hamilton model training 
school. Its principal, 8. B. Sinclair, B. A., is an ardent 
admirer, and enthusiastic exponent, of the new educa- 
tion. Progressive methods are taking firm root in Cana- 
dian soil. 

SomEBODY in the name of the head schoolmaster at 
Donald, British Columbia, wrote to a lady advertising 
for ‘“‘ correspondence.” The schoolmaster received a 
letter and a check for $250 on the National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and an invitation to come at once and get 
married and receive $10,000 on bis wedding day. He is 
not to be counted in luck yet; all depends on the 
woman. It might be that $10,000 would not make 
amends for a bad bargain. Solomon has some advice 
that that schoolmaster weuld do well to read. 





THE possession of a library by the teacher is indispens- 
able. If he owns a Bible and a Shakespeare, he has 
made a good beginning if he reads and studies them. 
The teacher is drawing steadily from his stock of ideas 
if he is teaching in reality; hence, he must plan to 
replace. Even the steel rails of the railroad wear out 
by much travel; brains will wear out. Can a teacher 
teach with worn out brains He cannot. 

We urge the teacher to accumulate and use books that 
bear on his profession. He will say, “I only get $30 
per month, and cannot afford it.” If you do not do it 
you will never get more than $30 per month. Here is 
aninstance. A teacher was getting $20 per month, was 
very poor, but got his courage up and borrowed $200 and 
went to a first-class normal school, graduated, and im- 
mediately received $30 per month, then $60, then $100- 
Did it pay him to improve himself? It will pay you to 
invest in what will make you a better teacher. 





TREASURE-TROVE FOR FEBRUARY contains among 
its articles that teachers will find practically useful in 
the school-room : ‘‘ Our George,” with some of Washing- 
ton’s own best sayings ; some sayings of other great men 
about him, and an authentic “‘True Story of the 
Hatchet,” with a portrait, of course. ‘ The Mountain 
Republic” gives an interesting account of Switzerland, 
and illustrations of the Mount Pilatus railway. An ac- 
count of The Stuart Dynasty ; a bright, humorous dia- 
logue, ‘‘ The Irish Philosopher;” a stirring poem for 
recitation, entitled ‘‘ The Bridge;” an article on ‘‘Health- 
Fashions,” and one on “‘ Reading French Novels ;” some 
scientific facts ‘‘ Worth Knowing ;” a description of an 
ancient library, and a Wonderful Magnet—are all good 
for echool use. 

The features of genera] interest to every one are sug- 
gestions about ‘“‘ How to Celebrate St. Valentine's Day;” 


recollections of ‘‘ Young Abe Lincoln ;" two good short 
stories—‘‘ Teddy's Convict,” and “For His Mother's 
Sake,” and the beginning of Mr. Talbot's thrilling new 
serial story “‘The Impostor ; Or, Miss"Carter’s Collegian.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE board of estimate gives four and a quarter mil- 
lions for education ; four and a half millions for police : 
two millions for prisons ; one and a quarter millions far 
charity ; ou.e and a quarter millions for courts. 





WEEKLY RECEPTION DRILLS.—Every Thursday morn- 
ing between eleven and twelve o'clock the students of 
Columbia institute have a full-dress drill at the armory, 
corner of Broadway and Forty-fifth street. It is a 
pleasing sight from the gallery, the young fellows going 
through military movements, each company captained 
by a student, and the four companies also under the 
direction of one of the boys. 





On January 11, a meeting of Albany normal schouw! 
greduates was held, and a constitution was adopted pro- 
viding that the privilege of membership should be 
extended to male or female graduates of any state nor- 
mal school. 

On January 25, there will be officers of the association 
in attendance at No. 9 University Place, College for the 
Training of Teachers, from 10 a. M. to 2 Pp. M., for the 
purpose of receiving formal applications for membership. 
The association will hold its next meeting on February 
1, at 2 Pp. M. when officers will be elected, and an ad- 
dress will be made by a prominent normal school man. 
We bespeak for this organization the active interest of 
every graduate of a state normal school, who may reside 
within easy access of New York City. 


A STRANGE sight was seen a few evenings aguat the 
annual charity ball of the deaf mutes, held under the 
auspices of the Manhattan Literary Association. 
Although none of the dancers were able to hear a note, 
they moved in perfect harmony with the music. The 
waltzing was particularly good. Rev. Dr. Gallandet 
explained that deaf-mutes were very quick, and they 
soon learned the figures of a dance. The snare-drum 
has a slight predominance, and gives a vibration to the 
floor or air that carries the rhythm to the dancers,so that 
they feel the music, though they do not hear it. The 
deaf-mutes are very fond of dancing ,and they constantly 
practice it. 





BEFORE the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, on January 14, Miss Caroline B. LeRow, spoke 
upon the ‘“‘Teacher and the Time.” The growing 
esteem felt for the teacher of late ~ears was noted. She 
advocated a strong and united advance toward the goal 
which all should wish them to attain. What is needed 
is time for rest and recreation, for study and travel ; and 
proper training must be furnished, incompeteney weeded 
out ; above all, the educatioral question must be kept 
out of politics, and above politicans. This is a grand 
time for 4 united advance towards the position of guar- 
dians of the state, which its teachers ought ever to 
hold. 





PRoLEsson Harris B. GREENE, will lecture before the 
Mutual Improvement Association at No. 9 University 
Place, on January 27, at 4 Pp. m., on ‘‘ New Methods in 
Teaching Grammar.” All are invited. Mrs. Funston, 
secretary. 

Dr. Fevrx ADLER thinks that it is impossible to 
teach religion to children. Ef by religion he means 
the dogmas of the church we agree with him, but if he 
means faith in a kind heavenly Father we disagree. A 
child is the most trusting, loving being created. It is 
easy forone who has never learned thé negations and 
doubts of culture to believe in a being of superior intel- 
ligence. The litde one seems instinctively to feel the 
influence of a higher intelligence, and be pervaded by 
its power. It looks up to its heavenly Parent with some- 
thing of the same faith it gives to its earthly parents. 
Why deprive it of this motive, and, shall we say bless- 
ing? The theism of a child is not clouded by philoso- 
phic doubts. 


Salt rheum, with its agonizing itch and pain, is cured by Hood's 





Sarsaparilla, Give it a trial. 
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Ir will interest our readers to know what a janitor is 
required to do in England at a salary of 10s 6d per 
week, Here is the contract he must sign : 


(1) That he provide all furnishings, soap, cloths, brushes, soda 
and other materials for cleaning the schovl. (2) The whole 
premises, desks, etc., should be carefully cleaned out every even-, 
ing, and dusted the following morning, and washed every two 
weeks—the one half the one week, and the other half the other 
week—the dates of washing to be kept in a pass-book, to be signed 
by him, and countersigned by the head master. (3) The water 


closets and latrines to be kept clean and in’good order daily, the | PP 


soil being run off, (4) Not less than two towels must be washed 
week y for the use of pupils in sewing-room, and if necessary 
more. (5) In winter fires must be put on sufficiently early to 
allow of the rooms being heated before the school opens, the 
furnace to be attended to morning and mid-day. (6) The grounds 
round the school to be kept tidy, and paper and other waste not 
to be allowed to accumulate; the doors to be carefully secured 
morning and evening; snow to be removed from the accesses to 
the school and offices; the ventilation of the school to be specially 
attended to. (7) Everything out of order, drains, closets, locks, 
etc., to be at once reported to the head master. (8) Fires to be 
put on in one room on Saturdays, when required, when the pupil 
teachers are being taught. ; 


In America the salary would not equal the demands, 
but we cannot tell how little an English janitor needs to 
eat, drink, and wear. It would be a difficult thing for a 
Scotchman, Englishman, Irishman, or Dutchman here 
to make two ends meet on 10s 6d per week. We don’t 
see how it can be so much stretched in the old country. 





FLYER TO THE WEST. 





A train making the fastest time to St. Louis, of all others 
from New York City, is the Pennsylvania Railroad “St. 
Louis, Chicago & Cincinnati press.” Its superb 
appointment, and convenient hour of departure, justly 
warrant the patronage it has received since its inaugur- 
ation. It leaves foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts.. 
every day, at 3:00 wy and the next evening at 7:40 p.m., 
its passengers alight in the station at St. Louis. The 
travelling public do well in encouraging such a record. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. PartII. The Parts 
of Speech and How to Use Them. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This is a little volume for the use of teachers. There is 


much that will be found very helpful to teachers in their 
school-room work. 





DEAR OLD STORY-TELLERS. By Oscar Fay Adams. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 


This is a neat little book with some very readable, if 
very brief, bio; es of the men of former times, whose 
works are still attractive to young ple. Four of the 
twelve chapters are devoted to Frenchmen, and it is pleas- 
ing to note this testimony to the little known excellence 
ef the purer French literature. Homer and sop, and the 
Arabian Nights, represent the ancients ; the Grimms, Ger- 
many; and Defoe, England. A strange oversight in the 
table of contents, gives “ David Defoe’ as this author’s 
name; but otherwise the book seems well made. The 
ouly American is Mother Goose, but concern‘ this un- 
conscious authoress and her enterprising son-in-law much 
of interest is related. Mr. Adams will probably not make 
——_ = to originality, but he has a clear and charm- 

ng style. . 


SEVEN GREAT AUTHORS. An Introduction to Nineteenth 
Century Literature. By Alcee Fortier, Professor of 
French in Tulane Univemity, New Orleans. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 200 pp. 12 mo. 


We cannot praise too highly this series of lectures 7 
the prominent French writers of the century, and it is 
with confidence that we assert that no better text-book of 
French literature could be placed in the hands of those 
whose knowledge of the language will enable them to read 
the direct, simple, and natural style that distin hes 
Prof. Fortier’s French writings. he author’s acknowl- 
ge of his obligations to Prof. Cohn, of Harv 

will perhaps explain the fact that the most powerful 
chapter in the book is that upon Victor Hugo; but almost 
as admirable is the analysis of the work of Alfred de Mus- 
set, while the chapter “yen er Gautier is, almost 
of necessity, charming. eare g to welcome another 
addition to the school of literature, that is makin 
Orleans the home of so many pleasing authors. To the 
names of Gayarre, Cable, Mrs. Davis, Miss King, and Laf- 
cadio Hearn, may well be added that of Alcee Fortier. 


New 


BIJOU; THE FOUNDLING OF NA@’s HEAD. A novel. By 
Albert P. Southwick. 12mo. - 186 Pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
a York: The trade supplied by the American News 


Somewhat crude in dramatic construction, there is 
yet much of interest in this story of American life, with its 
study of the ary of our Southern coast and its sketch of 
the polishing of a real diamond. The contrast between 
Bijou, the waif, and Miss Howard the New York belle, is 
very clear, and the thos of the Italian scenes is 

. Mr. Southwick should know that a leader of New 
York society does not write invitations upon “ gilt-edged ” 
paper ; nor do Parisians call the salon an academy, 
RAILWAY SECRECY AND TRUSTS. Questions of the day 

series, No. 6i. By John M. Bonham, author of “ Indus- 

trial ~~ A 12mo. 188 pp. $1.25. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1890 

Mr. Bonham’s division of trusts into two classes—those 
that rely upon combination alone to repress competition, 
and those, like the standard oil, that use also secret deals 





‘| ing, so perhaps their introduction is proper. 
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with the railroads to kill rivalry —is of great value to the 
student of economics approaching this questian with the 
re-conceived notions of the Laissez-faire school. As to the 
ormer, Mr. Bonham, confidently re-asserts the doctrines 
of Adam Smith, and shows how surely such combinations 
afford their own eventual cure. is the latter class 
of trusts—the trust that effectively places a barrier 
between the consumer and all ucers but itself, by 
rebates and differentiations secured from transportation 
companten—that isan evil only to be overcome, if at 
by legislation. The present author follows this theme 
through many of its phases, and deems publicity—the 
wer of yo ge | every affair of — rai —as 
he surest remedy, and one which, owing to the quasi-pub- 
lic status of the railroad, can easily be enforced. 


AN IcELAND FisHERMAN. By Pierre Loti (M. Julien 
Viand.) Translated from the French by Anna Farwell 
de Koven. 16mo. $1.00. 


This masterpiece of M. Loti’s was translated by another 
hand and published over one year ago, but that translation 

as been considered somewhat inadequate. . de 
Koven’s translation was undertaken as a labor of love. 
That her translation is perfect cannot be claimed; it is 
only claimed that it is an earnest attempt at a faithful 
rendering of a book which is well-nigb untranslatable. 
Too many attempts to give to American readers so beauti- 
ful and wonder a piece of fiction could scarcely be 
made. A reading of the book will quickly convince any 
one that it richly deserves the encomiums Mr. Henry 
James and others have hea upon it. Its author is a 
younger Alfred de Musset, whom he resembles in richness 
of imagination, intensity of feeling. and warmth and color 
of style. ‘ An Iceland Fisherman ” is as idyllic and senti- 
mental as ‘“ Paul and Virginia,” yet its descriptions of 
nature and delineations of character have a force and 
freshness worthy of the highest realism. . 


Form STUDY AND DRAWING; QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


By John Warren Ball, assisted by Mary Isabel Gilmore. 
eee, N. Y.: Educational Gazette Co., 1890. 12mo. 
pp. 


Here are three hundred questions propounded and 
answered in such a way as to help teachers to a proper 
understanding of the method of giving lessons in form, 
and of teaching children the preliminaries of drawing. 
The effort is ever to get at the reasons of things, and their 
reality. The plan seems good. 


Worp By WorpD. An Illustrated Primary Spelling-Book. 

By J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

As an example of typograph and book-making this 
little work is most admirable, while the matter it contains 
seems judiciously selected and graded. The only criticism 
to be made is the mixture, every here and there, of hard 
words with wy & “they with “dog” and “rug” in the 
first lesson ; ‘‘ fez’’ “‘ rainbow,” “ tongue,’ very soon after. 
But each of these is led up to, both in form and in mean- 
The writin 
lessons are excellent, and the grouping in sense an 
sound is worthy of praise. 


JOKES: Gathered by Henry Firth Wood. Philadelphia: 

The Penn Publishing Co. Paper, 25 cents. - 

This purports to be “a fresh crop,” and appears from a 
cursory inspection to be free from any considerable admix- 
ture of what are technically known as “ walnuts.’”’ These 
smileful sayings are classified according to their species, 
under such headings as “ Youth,” ‘“ Don’t cher know ?’ 


“Woman kind,” ‘‘ Mankind,” ‘‘ Geo; hical,”’ ‘‘ Profes- 
sional,” “‘ Random,” ‘‘ Mystery,” and ‘“‘ Bold and Tough,” 
This ca ry includes some of the latest and best in the 


way of jokes. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. The Humboldt Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 


This has papers by Dr. Wace, Prof. Huxley, Bishop of 
Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Ward. 


DARWINISM ; An Exposition of Natural Selection. B - 
awd a Wallace. New York: The Humboldt bap. 
ng Co. 


This is an attempt to find a basis for evolution in nature. 


PEDAOGICsS. A new Theory and Practice of Tea ching. 
By R. D. Allen and J. T. Gaines. Louisville: J. T. 
Gaines. 12mo. 86 pp. 


This is a brief but somewhat searching endeavor to 
demonstrate the practical value of the thesis, laid down at 
the cpeneng that ‘‘ No one can learn a fact by reading i 
or vay 3 t, unless he knows it already in its elements.’ 
By this, the authors mean to draw the conclusion that, in 
all branches of teaching, it is possible, by processes of 
py meg of illustration, by examples of likenesses and 

ifferences, to get the rexzsons underlying each fact from 
the pupil and not from the book ; the benefit to the pupil’s 
mind and memory being evident. The theory ve 
cleverly followed | all the primary studies, an 
some more advanced, and the ows earnestness and 
enthusiasm. A system that gives these qualities to the 
teacher must have good in it for the pupil. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By T. H. Ribot. Author- 
ized Translation. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 75 cents. 

Nothing is of more importance to the teacher than a 
knowledge of the laws by which attention is governed, and 
for this reason M. Ribot’s work will be of interest to mapy 
educators. Its text might well have been taken from 
apert + - ~ 4. ae Mh ey 

e was and ex an Z a monkey its 
attention was easil distracted, as by a fly on the wall, or 
other trifling object, the case was hopeless. On the other 
hand, a monkey that carefully attended to him could 
always be trained.” M. Ribot, in this work, considerin, 


only the mechanism of attention, begins very properly a 
the mtaneous forms, those involun acts of attention 
which are common to all animals an 


to the youngest 
child as well as the well trained man. ical 
studied, those aye ey 
author’s nativi y, is shown in 
of attention: ‘ 
ling of an eye, the complete toilet of a rival.” Voluntary 
or artificial attention is a product of “s education, of 
direction, and of training. It is the foun 
tion, of development, of education; and M. Ribot brings 
much that is new in his study of its mechanical causes and 
muscular effects, This chapter, the most important in 


or duration, or both. The 
the intensity 





cases are | 
example of 
Thus a woman will ein, in the twink- | cha 


f 
on of civiliza- | Supplementary 


‘the series, is followed by a briefer consideration of the 
Morbid States of Attention, and the work concludes with 
a resume of the author’s theses. 


nm STRANGE ConFLICT, AND A STRANGE PEOPLE. Both 
by John M. Batchelor. Published by J. 8S. Ogilvie. 
‘aper cover, 50 cents each. 

The untesiying, notion of these two books is the theory 
of the mind-c ts; itis carried toa ridiculous extreme 
in these stories, which are of the haunted-castle, secret- 
~ “ae press-the-button-and-the-door-swings-open vari- 
ety. 


REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVOCA- 
CATION, UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New Yor«, held July 
ey 1889. Hon. Henry R. Pierson, chancellor. Albany: James 

yon. 

This volume contains much that is valuable from such able men 
as Pres. Truman J. Bac’ Prof. T. B. Stoweil, Secretary Melvil 
Dewey. Presa. James B. ane Prof. yo res. J. M. Taylor. 
and others. The subjects ted are Eng literature, e - 
nations, university extension, college instruction in ogy 
economy of time in public schools, manual . marking, an 


SIxTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
OF LABOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. Part (II. 
This volume is devoted to strikes and boycotts. It be- 

gins by saying “the strike is the last argument of the 

working man or woman.”’ Thisis incorrect—many strikes 
have nas a beginning and middle argument. A strike 
is an attempt to employ force as far as the law will allow. 

The result of the year, according to this volume, has been 

discouraging to the strikers. e udvise education. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. Lorurop Co. have recently published a delightful story of . 
girl-hfe in England, “ Three Little Maids,” by Miss Mary Bath- 
urst Deane. It is well illustrated. 


ScRIBNER & WELFORD have arranged with T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, for the exclusive agency for the sale of all their theo- 
logical publications in the United States. 

HovuGstTon, Mrirrurin & Co. annuunce that the second volume 
in the series of American religious leaders is devoted to Wilbur 
Fisk, the eminent Methodist clergyman, and is written by Pro- 
fessor George Prentice, of Wesleyan University. 

J. B. Lipprycorr Co., of Philadelphia, take pleasure in 
announcing that they have ready an entirely new edition of their 
** Academic Dictionary.” While this book is a revision of their 
well-known “ Academic Dictionary,” so many new features have 
been introduced that it was found necessary to reset the type 
entire. 

MAacMILLAN & Co. have just issued Tennyson’s new book, 
* Demeter, and Other Poems.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS issue * The Career of a Nihilist,” by Step- 
niak, a book which no one who begins will fail to finish. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have just published “'The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,” a novel, by Beatrice Whitby; “ Lily Lass,” by 
Justin H. McCarthy ; and “ Recent Economic Changes,” by David 
A. Wells. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, number among their new books “ Songs 
of Fairy-land,” compiled by Edward T. Mason, with illustrations 
after designs by Maud Humphrey. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have on their list of recent books 
“The Dawn of History,” an introduction to prehistoric study, by 
Cc. F. Keary. 


NATHANIEL D. C. Hopaers, 47 Lafayette Place, New York, pub- 
lishes ‘* Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech,” by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell. It is an effort to so popularize a knowledge of the 
subjects treated, that they may be practically taught in schools 
and colleges. Symbols are used to denote the various motions 
and positions, and are such as can be readily mastered. Prof, 
Bell is among the greatest living phoneticians. 


Guy & Co. will publish this month a book entitled “ Plant 
Organization,’”’ by R. Halstead Ward, M.D., F.R.M.S., professor 
of botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. It 
is a guide to the study of plants, and consists of a synoptical 
review of the general structure and morphology of plants, clearly 
drawn out according to biological principles, fully illustrated, 
and accompanied by a set of blanks for writing exercises by 
pupils. It also provides tor some easy microscopical work, if 
desired. : 


MAGAZINES. 


Bony Geoige contributes to the January Arena, an article 
entitled, “To Destroy the Rum Power.” He shows in a most 
able manner the corrupting influence of the rum power, how it 
debauches peuties, and unless it is shorn of its power may ulti- 
<= roy the nation. Clinton B. Fisk will reply to the paper 
rom bitionist standpoint, while the Rev. Howard Crosby 
will represent high license in the controversy. 
‘ -4 rontispiece of the yr «an } us pal » an etch- 
Leopold Flameng, of Meissonier’s famous oO “The 
Hal mi The number includes articles on “The ativity’ 
Lord,” as depicted im the National wallery. “In Memo. 
Jules Dupre, and “* What a Memorial Window Should be.” 
The Transatlantic, the new Boston magazine, begins the new 
year with a Rubenstein number, apropos of the. geat Russian 
composer's recent jubilee, at St. Petersburg. les an account 
of the public celebration, the number contains extensive extracts 
from a:ecent autobiographical sketch of Rubenstein. Still other 
features are a com of articles on the causes and effects of 
the Brazilian revolution, and a novelette by Zola, entitled, ““ The 


Morrow of 
f Building has been changed to Architecture and 
The two new departments, ‘‘ Architectural Engineer- 
” and “ Sani: Engineering,” will be given the most careful 
a : ntion, and no effort will be spared to make them of practical 
value. 


Harper’s Magazine for February contains among its list of 
t contributions James Hoge’s personal pomnipoenees of De 
re! 


of our 
” of 


the form and binding o ideal . 
H. M. pa RY the recent discovery of twenty skeletons of 
* Lake in tombs at Auvernier, on the lake of —y 
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ABOUT MONKEYS. 





_ The quadrumana (monkey) tribe, includ- 


ing , baboons, and monkeys, is so 
because the animals belonging to i 
have not only hands like man, but feet 


also formed like hands. The largest of the 
~ apes is the gorilla of west Africa. It has 

a repulsive face with hair of a grizzly hue 

on top of its head and on the sides of the 

face. On the other parts of the body it is 

wey nearly black, though sometimes a 
grayish brown. The ordinary cry of the 
gorilla is of a plaintive character, but in 
rage 1t is a sharp, hoarse bark, not unlike 
the roar of the tiger. His strength is great 
and it is related that he has been known 
to crush a gun-barrel between his teeth. 
The ilia habitually goes on all-fours, 
according to a recent authority. 





Shorthand affords the 


best opening for 
young re. Learn it by ollenne TSON- | in 
ally of W. 


G. Chaffee, Oswego, N.Y., who 
secures positions for all his pupils when 
competent. 





The chimpanzee is common on the banks 
of the Gambia and in Congo. 
bands of chim 8 in drivin; 
such formidable animals as the lion an 
elephant from their haunts. The chim- 
panzee spends much of its time in caves 
and under rocks. ‘From four to five feet 
is its usual height, but it does not attain 
its full growth until nine or ten years old. 





The orang-outang is found in Borneo and 
Sumatra.. Specimens have been obtained 
from Borneo considerably over five feet in 
height. The strength of the animal is 
tremendous. A female snapped a strong 
spear asunder after having received many 
wounds. When it stands erect its arms 
reach to the ground, and the on strength 
in its limbs enable it to climb trees easily. 
It is slothful and slow in its movements 
usually, but when enraged is a terrible 
enemy. One unfortunate man, who with 
a party was trying to catch one alive, lost 
two of his fingers, besides being severely 
bitten on the face, while the animal finally 
beat off his pursuers and escaped. The 
rude hut. which orang-outangs build in 
trees would be more properly called a seat, 
or‘nest, for it has no roof or cover of any 
kind. A wounded female will weave one 
of these together and seat herself in a 
minute, 

The kahau (named from its peculiar cry) 
of Borneo is remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary size and shape of its nose. The 
natives say that when leaping through the 
air it holas its paws over that to 
protect it from the branches. The le 
of the animal from the head to the tip of 
the tail is about four feet four inches ; and 
its general color is a sandy red, relieved by 
willow cheeks and yellow stripes over the 
shoulders. 





The American monkeys are not found 
north of the isthmus of Panama. Among 
the most remarkable of these is the spider 
monkey, whose tail seems to answer the 
popes of a fifth hand, as it is capable of 

ing used for every <a to which a 
hand could beapplied. The howling mon- 
ke an enlargement of the throat 
somewhat similar to’ that of several loud- 
voiced birds. They ot 9 in one. prin- 
ci at the rising and setting of the sun. 
Tee e poeguaies of Brazil generally travel 
in files, an old monkey taking the lead, 
and the others following in due order. 
The marmoset is a pretty little creature, 
that is exceedingly sensitive to cold. It is 
very fond of insects. 





The agile gibbon of Sumatra derives its 
name from the wonderful activity it dis- 


lays in launching itself through the air 
rom branch to ch. It will spring 
th 


rough distances of twelve or eighteen 
feet, and when apples or nuts poy rome 
to it while in the air, will catch them 
without halting for an instant. 





The baboons are chiefly distinguished 
from the apes by their small, short tails. 
The mandrill of Guinea and western 
Africa has cheeks of a brilliant blue, a 
muzzle of bright scarlet, and a stripe of 
crimgon along the center of the nose. It 


isa great thief, making raids on the native 
villages and plun them with impu- 
nity. Its rage is terri Cuivier relates 


that he has seen several of these animals 
sctaalty exnpine Sreus Tip violence of their 
‘ury, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


Asolando. 


Fancres AnD Facts. A new volume of 
Poems. By RoBERT BROWNING. $1.25. 


Browning’s Poetical Works. 


New issue o Edition. Includiag 
all the changes recently made by Mr. Brown- 
ing, and the “ Pauline,” in its previous 
form, in an A to the volume in the 
y of latest re version 
apesess. In six volumes, crown 8vo, green 
oth gilt top, He each; the set, in a box, 
$10.00; , $18.00; half levant, $24.00. 


American Religious Leaders. 


I. JonaTHan Epwarps. By Professor A. V. 
G. ALLEN. $1.25. 


Il. Wrisur Fisk. By 
PRENTICE. 16mo0, $1.25. 


The initial volumes of a very important and 
teresting series. 


Protessor GEORGE 


The Church in Modern 


Society. 
By Rev. Jutius H. Warp. $1.00. 


Mr. Ward shows the position the Church now 
occupies, and the work that lies before it, if it is 
to control the social factors of modern life. 


The Lily Among Thorns. 
By Wi111aM Ex.ior Grirris, D.D., author of 
“The Mikado’s Empire,” etc.’ $1.25; in white 
cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 
the 
des enenaing book, Sens true character 
The Struggle for Immor- 
tality. 
og? of Sate 
$1.25. 
Betty Leicester. 


A delightful Story for Girls. By SARAH ORNE 
JEwETT, author of “ Deephaven,” “A White 


STUART 
Gates Ajar,” etc. 


Heron,” “ Play "etc. Third Edition. $1.25 
A Summer in a Canon. 

A cherming Californian Story. By Karte 
IGGIN, author of “The Birds’ 


hristmas Caro},” (30 cents), and “ The Story of 
Patsy ” (60 cents.) Illustrated, $1.50. 
Standish of Standish. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony 
and its famous by JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of “ A N: Noblemen.” $1.25. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. 
A Story. By Lucia Trvuz Ames, $1.25. 


“The book is strong and sweet and wholesome 
as a mountain wind.”—Rev. J. W. Chadwick in 
Christian 3 


A Rambler’s Lease. 


A delightful out-door book by BRADFORD 
= author of “ Birds in the .”” 16mo, 


ngth} WHITE AND GOLD SERIES. 


Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances, 

From the Poems of RoBERT BROWNING. 
Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 

From the Poems of Mrs. BROWNING. 
Interludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. 

From LorD TENNYSON’Ss Poetical Works. 
Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 

From the Poems of Mr. LonGreLiow. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half levant, 
$3.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 








ee 
anraeea, publishers." New 
ew 
KINDERGARTEN, soon as published 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 10 page ; ee 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, oe 415 y 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | it embraces books 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS Huxbes, Fete . 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Pay: Sait hn Tee 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Currie, Love, Shaw, 
a ner, 
-New Catalogue Free. | Wood Perez, 
Send for circulars of our Quick, Browning: 





“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 61 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





SEVEN PRACTICAL REASONS WHY 
THE “MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL AS AN AID TO THE STUDY OF ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS, 





It is scientifically correct. 5. It saves text-books and is an aid to them. 

a 6. It illustrates perfectly the effects of aloo- 
study. 

. It is durable in construction and color. hol and narcotics on the body. 

The fall human form is shown. 7. It is very low in price. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


The ** Man Wonderful "* Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before the public. Its 
taterest to a!) classes, its compactness, durability, and low price commend it instantly. We offer liberal 
terms and full tection to agents who mean business. Here is a steady business, year in and year out, 
for hundreds of live, energetic teachers. No house to house canvassing required. Full particulars and 
terms on application. Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {3 oWwesisk 'atoue Chicaze. 
A GREAT OFFER 
FOR 


FEBRUARY. 


pe Me 











We have now in press a new edition of 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, 


By REV. R. H. QUICK, 


OF ENGLAND. 





Our edition will contain several new features which will greatly assist the reader 
and make it valuable as a text-book. 

1. Chronological Table. 

2. Side Headings in heavy faced type. 


3. Clear type; good paper; and plain, 
binding. 


4. A low price, $1.00 retail, 80 cents to teachers; .by mail, 
10 cents extra. 


OUR OFFER. 


During February, 1890, we will accept orders for one or more 
volumes at the nominal price of 50 Cents; postage or express paid. 
The volume will positively be ready during the first two weeks of 
March. Send orders to N. Y. Office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, \+ 


but elegant cloth 





Clinton Place, New York. 
is Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE 
GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


From Sept.,’87 to Sept., "89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cloth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the questions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1 with the answers, The — y= of these questions cannot be 
over-estimated, It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this series of questions. 
I+ is one of a series of steps the Empire state is taking and that if continued, wil! place her at the head of 
athe states, educationally as well pm yey uch good will come out of this volume; (1) Othe 
states want a standard for the various grades; (2) Teachers want to get an idea of what 1s expected of them, 
so as to guide their preparation ; o ganans and high school teachers need questions ana it must be noticed 
these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high school 
pupil during the first two years. There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 
ment ; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will be those who will merely 
“cram "’ from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers of the Empire state under that far-sighted leader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. : 


There are several editions 
edition is the latest and best. 
get our complete and best edition. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, } 





ublished of this book, incomplete in several ways. 
inding, printing, paper etc., are the best. 


Our 
Don't fail to 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


belp for the Teacher Who Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. Avcssurc, Direcior of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; ‘0 éeachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. 








sands of | who cannot draw and yet want to put something on the blackboard before their 
Es welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in the school-room for object 
hommes lessons, and . The teacher with chis in his hand can by tice put a neat pic- 


busy work. 
give to do. Besides it 
to render the } 
The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 
these. 


thus ing for the that ache for some’ 
something fingers a. 
to draw. 
Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on We counsel the 
. : Clinton Place, New York. 
& CO., Educational Publishers, {tig Wabash Avenus, Chicego, 


f 


lit 


: 


school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying 
are from objects that are before the child in general ; they are of objects 
outlines. 
volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how y; to keep on, day after 
with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, all can pro- 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


If teaching isn’t practical it is worth 
nothing ; and every teacher on reading 
the title of Supt. Howland’s recent work, 
* Practical Hints for the Teachers of Pub- 
lic Schools,” realizes that is just what is 
wanted; and from such an author, is 
bound to be all that the title indicates. 
Another book—equally valuable in its 
way,and published by the same house, 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., is an ‘“ Intro- 
duction to the Study of eon yt by 
William T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
commissioner of education, comprisin & 
passages from his writings, selected an 
arranged with commentary and illustra- 
tion-by Marietta Kies, professor of mental 
and moral science in Mt. Holyoke sem- 
inary. 


ff you plan to teach and have not a 
thorough acquaintance with the scheme of 
the New York state normal and training 
schools, you will feel a lively concern in 
the following facts: These schools are for 
residents of the state who intend to teach 
in the public schools of the state. Diplo- 
mas of these schools are licenses for l.fe to 
teach in the schools of the state. The fall 
term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. A person desiring to enter one of 
these schools should apply to his school 
commissioner or city superintendent. A 
person must be at least 16 years of age, of 
good moral character, and pass an exam- 
ination. There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way 
is refunded to each student spending an 
entire term. Other particulars may be 
learned from the several principals whose 
names appear in the advertisement in an- 
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Teachers and educators everywhere are 
manifesting the most unqualified ap- 
— of some of the new common school 

ks, published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., 

of Boston and New York. These put- 
lications include Wentworth’s Primary 
Arithmetic, by G. A. Wentworth, au- 
Miss E. M. Reed, principal of training school 
iss E, M. , principal of trai schoo! 
at Springfield, Seon Enunciation and 
Articulation, a practical manual for teach- 
ers and schools, by Miss Ella M. ~~ 
superintendent of schools, Bradford, Pa.; 
Fractions, a teachers’ manual of objective 
and oral work, by Miss Helen F. Page, of 
the state normal and training school, 
New Britain, Conn.; Russell's Chromatic 
Chart, by E. P. Russell, teacher of music 
in the state normal school, Oneonta, N. 
Y.: Elementary Lessons in English, Part 
II.; Word by Word, primary, ap illustra- 
ted primary spelling-book on an improved 
plan, by the author of Stickney’s Reading 

es, etc. 


Teachers are wanted for the hundreds of 
good positions now coming in for the fall 
term to the Teachers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, of 
which Mr, Orville Brewer is the gentle- 
manly and efficient manager. ‘They have 
placed nearly two thousand teachers since 
beginning work. On application they send 
you a list of a part of these, sufficient to 

rove their claims. They also send hun- 

reds of testimonials written in the year 
1890. They _— many teachers in states 
west of New York—by actually i. = the 

laces filled, prove their claims. ow is 
the time to register, while they have only 
a few members, and have plenty of time 
to become acquainted with your work. A 
registration now is worth times one 
in July. Send for circulars and large man- 





other column of THE JOURNAL. 


ual, furnished free of charge. 


Have you had it? We had it. Yes, we 
have had la Grippe and if. you have had 
it we extend our commiseration and con- 
gratulate you on your recovery. The 
Dixon “ American Graphite” pencils have 
had La Grippe for a long time, but it has 
been entirely on public favor. Itisa erip 
that has not given a but pleasure. 

ou have not experienced it mention THE 

OOL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents for 
assorted samples worth double the mone 

° Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. 


‘* Next to Godliness,” comes Packer’s Tar 
Scap for the complexion ; because it is the 
substantial embodiment of cleanliness. A 
teacher writes :—‘‘I am perfectly delight- 
ed with Packer’s Tar Soap. I have used 
less than two cakes and my skin has be- 
come so soft and fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of the 
fine complexion I thought lost. I find the 
soap most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath. It gives one such a sense of exquis- 
ite cleanliness after its use.” For sample 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 
4 stamps to The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Ful- 
ton St., N. Y. 


“Do not forget me!” Do not forget 
the extraordinary inducements offered by 
the Great American Tea Co., of 31 Vesey 
street, New York. To all lovers of fine 
teas this firm offers achance of a life-time 
in premiums and discounts, to introduce 
aed get orders for new teas just received, 
picked from the select tea gardens of 
China and Japan, none but the highest 
grace leaf being used. guaran 
absolutely pure. Handsome new premi- 
ums of imported china, lamps, etc., given 
away with orders of $10 and upwards, or 
discounts made if preferred. 





BEECHAM’Ss PILLS cure sick-headache. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the Fall term. 


1. We have placed nearly 2,000 


(two thousand) teachers since we began work. 2. On application we send you a list of a part of these, and sufficient to prove 
that our claims are as we represent them. 8. We also send hundreds of testimonials to our work, which have been written in 
the year 1890, and many from teachers of your personal acquaintance. 4. We place more teachers in states west of New York, 


than all other agencies together. There is no other 


ency that has ever made the claim that it has placed one teacher to our 


fitty, in states west of New York, and we by actual giving of the places filled, prove our claim. 
Some of the HUNDREDS OF LETTERS recently received. 


J. P. Cushing, Vice-Prin., Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Mass.: 
“Your Agency oh dn for me a road to rapid advancement. You 
gave me more satisfaction in a month, than other Agencies offered in 
seven years.” (Jan. 7, '90.) 

Edw. P. Anderson, Prof. Englisa Literature and Modern 
Language Ayricuitural Coliege, Mich.: “I believe that the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association is capable of giving valuable assistance 
to worthy men. Retiring scholars, busy with their books, or their 
specialties, have neither time nor money to spend in travelling about the 
country, to find the places best suited to them. T Association places 
at their services, eyes and ears, that are almost omnipresent, instead of 
the hmited field of observation, that can be inspected for =s them- 
selves, and their busy friends. ‘The world is all before them, where to 
choose.’ I can speak from experience, and am glad, gratefully toacknow- 
jedge that 1 have becn directed to more suitable piaces, that my salary has 
been more rapidly increased, since my connection with the Association, 
than before.” (Dec. 25, '89.) 

D. Dennis, Prin. Park Academy, Park City, Utah: “Throvgh 
your influence I secured my present position, which is a very gececans 
and profitable one. Many of my friends have secured positions through 
your agency. and tney, one and all, speak of you in terms of the highest 
praise.” (Jan. 3, 90.) 

A. H. Keyes, Prin. Schools, Stonin 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of Chicago, very active in the 
work of helping teachers to better positions. It has the western energy, 
push, and activity, that will secure a good position for a teacher, if it hes 
within the power of any agency.” (Jan. 8, '¥0.) 


J. 3. Cornwell, Prin. High School, Parkersburg, W. Va.: “TI 
regard the Teachers’ Co-operative Association as second to no Teachers’ 
Bureau in the country. About the time [ registered with you, I aiso 
registered with two other prominent Bureaus. I had been elected to. two, 
through the Association, before getting even a notice of a vacancy from 
the other two.” (Jan. 11, '90.) 


L. B. Wilson, Feacher Math., High School, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“The Teachers’ Co-operative Association has no nonsense about it. 
Honest purpose, yankee foresight, and business push, have characterized 
all its dealings with me.”’ (Jan. 6, 90.) 


From Fandira Crocker, Teacher of English, Winona High 
School, Winona, Minn.: “My relations with the Association have been 
the pleasantest poeniie, and through its means | have obtained an excel- 
lent and agreeable situation.” (Jan. 11, °90.) 

From Mary M. Rose, College of Teachers, 9 University Place, N. 
Y. Ol, 3.3.3 ™ 4 own experience as a member of your Association 
makes it a pleasure for me to recommend you to others.” (Jan. 11, ’90.) 

From Mary S. Kingsley, Preceptress State Normal Sch 

‘a Pa.: *“*My present position was secured to me through the 
eachers’ Co-operative Association. No teacher need hesitate to avail 
himself of its privileges.”’ (Jan. 10, '90.) 


m, Conn.: “I have found 


Jy am indebted to the Teachers’ Co-operative — tor 


ool, | Lil, I do ao’ 





From S. A. Liewellen, Principal of Schools of Wottsbure, Wash. : 


fortunate step in my career as a teacher.” (Jan. 6, °90 ) 


From F. A. Caldwell, Principal Belleview College, Belleview, 
Marion Co., Fia.: ** As a teacher I can speak personally of its advantages, 
and shall certainly apply to it for any teachers needed in our own College.’ 


From Dice McLaren, M.S., B.D., Professor of Natural 
tetory, Mar: A ural College: “ While a graduate student at 
Jobns Hopkins University, I was elected teacher of Biology, in the India- 


napolis High School, through the information and help of Mr. Orville 
Brower. T commons his services to any teacher wishing to hear of 
vacancies.” (Jan. 6, °90.) 


From E. E. Blanchard, Supt. City Schools, Rock Rapids, Ia.: 
“From actual experience I can testify of the reliability and Png am ms 
ot the Teachers’ Co-operative Association. Any recommendation coming 
from that source is good witb us.” (Jan. ’90.) 


rom A. H. Kna Prin. Fla Academy, Flonda, N.Y.: “Last 
me. 1 re oh with © Teachers’ Co-operative Asseciation, and as a 
result of its untiring energy and faithful efforts, I was-elected to the 
position which I now occupy.” (Jan. 6, 90.) 

rom D, Kaercher, Prof. of La 
more Siu: “Through the ‘effo o the hers’ Co-operative 
ation 1 have secured a good tion. I received also, favorable replies 
from two other fine places. 2 4 case the Association did even more 
than I had anticipated.” (Jan. 1, '90.) 


From F, S. Rosseter, Supt. City Schools, Hiawatha, Kansas. : 
“I have been a member of the ‘Teachers’ Co-operative Association for 
several years, and expect to continue my manners. I have always 
found the Association to be energetic, wide awake, reliable, and decided 
efficient. I know of none better.” 

From M. Adelaide Holton, Prin, Training ment, State 
Normal, Madison, S. D.: “It gives me pleasure to state my personal 
knowledge of the Brewer Agency. I joined ths Axency. staging — pf 
my line of work, and sendi —— of testimoniais. return mail 1 
received notice of four No school vacancies. 1 sent application, | 


8, Milton Academy, Balti- 
Associ- 





was immediately appointed where 1 now receive one thousan¢ 
dollars salary. 1 commder ita advantage to any good teacher to be a 
member of this Agency. (Jan. 3, '90.) 


From Geo. S. Fisher, Supt. Dak.: “ For the 


Schools, Deadwood, 
last ten years I have been a member of some teachers’ age . For the 
a —_— years a’ member of the Teachers’ Co-operative Lasasiatton, 
under m 


ment of Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Deart orn St., Chicago, 
i hesitate to say that Mr. Brewer’s Agency has rendered me 
greater service than an sowmey to which [ have belonged. Mr. Brewer 
renders the teacher that kind of assistance for which commission on salary 
is inadequate renumeration. (Jan. '90.) 


Now is the time to register, while we have only a few members, and have plenty or time to become acquainted with your 


work, A Registration now is worth three times one in July, 


Send for our circulars and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


~ s * ” * * * * * * * 


* * - * Se  */-@ * * * * * 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL 


We are asked to mmend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500 
to $1,200, 10 ladies, $600 to $700. ot “4 

. Why do you plod on ata low galecy when 

give us a chance to become acquainted with y 
“can work iory.u. Circulurs free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 -N. 





you are wortay of a betterone? R 
ou. The better we know your 


7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA: 


BUREAU. ieciastiinediiniasl 
several Principals, at TEACHERS WANTED. Bureau, St. Louis, 


sow aaa | For larger salaries, or chan ot _Spentinn, 
the better we! address Teachers’ Co-operatiye ‘Association, I 
' Chicago, Tll., Orville Brewer, 





— 


OD [ 
Does not get YSPef it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
ti h, ete., ing mental dep jon, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
ouly by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 


sumptive. For Co . Scroful 
General Debdility and Wasting Discasce: 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S: 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Iuime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.\ 


























oM ANS EXCH4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


tenogra 
Firms, 





Cop to 
Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 

39 Fifth Ave , N. ¥. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign fessors, and 
M of both for Universi Col- 

—_ sexes, tr ties, 
Sellin ~-¥-.. of school ~~ > 
OOL FURNITURE and plies. Best 
ref > IAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between and 
Avenue, New York City. 





Brockway’s Teachers Agency 


superior teachers for schools, 
and families. 
rs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to qiects, 
incipals, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Foreign Teachers’ A 


American and gency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


The Meseger of the SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago) Iil., is daily at his 
post of duty recommending teachers for 
good places, gz of results, ay 
sending out fresh letters of inquiry to _— 
and colleges. If you ex to locate elsew . 
either now or next September, the present is a 
time e Ea ag eee with him. 
ddress, J , Manager, 
ELMuourRst, ILL. 


N oO F Ee E For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 
foaha'is povidag impeica Tonto wi 
m 
tions, } ty fon stamp. 
R. E. AVERY. 2 West 14th St., New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
8 East 14TH STREET; N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 
“‘peadio Baas, BOSTON, st tick, anny. 























State Street, 3 
Manager. 


places for euscsastal wachers: Otonlars om tpplieation. 
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2,100 DOZEN < 










O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM LIN 
N which the CuTICURA REMEDrEs are held by 


been made happy by the cure of agonizing 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases 

of the skin scalp, and blood, with lows 5 
Skin CURA 


Curicura, the great 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep.red from 
it, externally,and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally ory 8 poaiive cure for 
every i of skin and disease, from 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. by the Porrer 
DRvUG AND CHEMICAL Co., in, 
Send Skin Diseases.” 


with loss of hair. 
and 


for “ How to Cure 
=~ Pim blackheads, chapped and oil 
ie Piibin provested by Curicvra Soap. 1 





thie ret will notappear in. If 
el offer DP n. 
ou want a jonable, fine send 1. 


This Offer Was Hever Equalied! 


















iret en eevermndion eek et seo Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
6 months and the premium hose J Secctine. ‘idaress, \ ness (ee A by CUTICURA ANTI- 
Household O: jon, 257 Broadway, N. ¥ PaIn the only pain-killing plaster 





A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 


THE UNIQUE 


=) as 


Patented May 7, 1889. 





PRACTICAL 
ALIKE FOR 


School, Office 
ald Home Use, 


Light, Simple, Durable 


JUST THE THING FOR 


Office Men, Artists, Draughtsmen, Etc 
No soiled hands, paper or desk. 


PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


25 Clinton Pl., New York. 185 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
ussure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 

We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


REATAMERICA 
f T N THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cnance of a Lire-rime. Ger Prcasum No. 27. 








Teachers, Book-Keepers, 
Neat and Cleanly. 





















particular and state if want 
. or 

Sood Sool st Saat fora ated rer 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 


Below is the f names 
ola iw origin of some queer 


A bone to vick.—A Sicilian father at the 
marriage of his daughter, after the feast 
gave the bridegroom a bone, saying, 
“ Pick this bone, for you have undertaken 
a much harder task.” Hence arose, it is 
said, the above phrase, meaning to have an 
unpleasant affair to settle. 


Dust in one’s eyes.—To throw dust in 
one’seyes 1s to mislead The phrase arose 
from a Mohammedan practice of casting 
dust into the air for the sake of ‘ con- 
founding ” the enemies of the faith. 


By hook or crook.—It probably means 
** foully like a thief holily like a bishop,” 
the ‘“‘hook” being used by footpads, and 
the “‘ crook” being the bishop's crosier. 


The Shakespeare of India.—This is 
Kalidasa whose drama, ‘ Sakuntala” 
translated by Sir William Jones, 1789,- 
produced a great sensation in Europe. 


Fat man’s misery—is a narrow serpen- 
tine path in mammoth cave in which the 
walls (only eighteen inches apart) change 
direction eight times in one hundred and 
five yards. 


The three R’s.—Sir William Curtis, lord 
mayor of London in 1795, when increased 
facilities for education for the poor was 
discussed at a public dinner, in a jocular 
way, gave a toast to ‘‘ The three R’s.” 


The ring-finger.—The fingers, as an- 
ciently known, are: thumb; toucher, 
foreman, or pointer; long man, or long 
finger ; lich-man, or ring-finger ; little man 
or little finger. The Romans believed 
that a nerve ran through the ring-finger 
tothe heart. Both they and the Greeks 
called it the medical finger, and used it 
for stirring their mixtures, believing that- 
nothing harmful could touch it without 
dispatching a warning to the heart. 


The honey-moon. The ancients pre- 
pared a luxurious drink which it was the 
custom to drink (diluted with honey) for 
thirty days, or a moon’s age, after a wed- 
ding feast. 


Printer's devil.—Aldus Manutius (1449- 
1515), the celebrated Venetian printer and 
publisher, had a small black slave whom 
the superstitious believed to be an emissary 
of Satan. Ona certain day,he said pub- 
licly in ae hae this 5 

ublic e the printer's devil, A 
whe think he is not flesh and blood, come 
and pinch him.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and © Hire, d stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
De 


pot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
h pa per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Con 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor leas woney at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-class hotel in the City. 


Pin money.—Long after the invention 
of pins, in the fourteenth century, they 
were very costly,and the maker was 
allowed to sell them ia open shop only on 
the ist and 2d of January. It was then 
that the ladies of the court und city dames 
flocked to the stores to buy them, having 
been first provided with the requisite 
money by their husbands. When pins 
became common and cheap. the ladies 
spent their allowance on other fancies, 
but the term * pin-money” remained in 


vogue. 


The word “tariff..—On the coast of 
Spain, just outside the straits of Gibraltar, 
there is an island called Tarifa. When 
the Moors ruled Spain, they established a 
custom house on it, and every vessel pass- 
ing through the straits in either direction 
was brought to, and robbed of as much as 
the collector saw fit. If the captain 
delivered up about fifteen per cent. of his 
cargo, or paid its equivalent in money, he 
was allowed to go in peace. If not, his 
vessel and cargo were confiscated. Hence 
all money collected on cargoes is called a 
tanff. 


The “O b me act."—The embargo 
act of 1807, which detained American 
vessels in the ports of the United States, 
in order to cut off commercial intercourse 
with France and — ae — eom- 

i them to recognize the rights of Ameri- 
— neutrality. The opponents of the 
measure ridiculed it by calling it the “0 


eS act.” Spelling the word embargo 








The Voice 


Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cond- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice in my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 


is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results. in coughs, colds, &¢.”"— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 


I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year 1 was not 
able to even articniate a word. Ry the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer'’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month | could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. 1 continued to 


improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail." — George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ine 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Roald by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, 95. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant desigus. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stam; , 
if you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishere, 
NEW YORK AND Cl! ICAGO. 





ACENTS WANTED. 





coop 
SENT FRE Any woman who i 
* suffering, who feels 
weary, despondent, unhappy ;- who has 
bearing-down feelings, or headaches, need 
not despond. Write to Dr. J. B Marchisi, 
Utica, N. Y., who was a life-long friend 
of Senators Conkling and Seymour and re- 
ceive free a little book treating clearly on 
these very troubles. It will be sent you 
at once and it will tell you how you cay 
be cured. 





- 
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JUST ISSUED. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


rising passages from his writings, selected and with commentary and 
a by Marietta Kiks, Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary 

The valuable waiting ‘of Dr. Harris on the subject of Philosophy have been compiled and 

arranged in convenient form for class use, by Miss Kies. It is a work that will prove of great value 
to schools desiring to pursue this subject. 

12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 

Special terms made on quantities for class-use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston, Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United by M. E. TH ALHEIM author of Thaiheimer's Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt J to > aoneet use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- colored plates, and fe 3 entire 
text yeast in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. ce, $1.00; exchange price, 6O 
cents 

WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC... The Elements of Com- 

psition and a with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
AppyY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 6O cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGre W. Smita, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficient! tull ~ the h bigh school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 

SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, ST. PAUL, 











READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART II. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 
Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ARE YOU FULLY SATISFIED WITH YOUR SCHOOL WORK ? 


If not, get some of the TROUBLE KILLERS advertised by the hundred in my CATA- 
LOGUE. It is 68 pp., and sent free on request. It isa necessity to every wide-awake, progressive, 
On-the-look-out-for-all-the-help-he-can-get-Teacher. I carry the largest stock of Teachers’ Helps, 
Method Books, Speakers, Reward and Report Cards, Blackboard Stencils, School-room Pictures, 
School Singing Books, and other PURELY PEDAGOGICAL PREREQUISITES, of any 
house in the country. When in need of ANYTHING to assist you, do not fail to write me, AH 
books in stock at lowest prices offered by anyone. 

DRAWING MADE EASY, Fourth Series, Landscapes is now ready. Price 30 cents. One 
each of the four series, 1, 2, 3, and 4 sent for only 96 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY, 


Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper; Price, 50 Cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of tne schools of the lard. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appro- 
priate exercise. Here is a book that will furmsh you = oat such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choive exercises, it con’ “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, oem three years ago, and for which there 
has been a constant call. 

A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 

By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. © “roctien thowsana, 


This book aims at fureishing work in practical measurements, suitable for beginners,—boyy and 
girls having a fair knowledge of the ee, rules of arithmetic. It contains nearly 700 graded 
practical problems in measurements, with answers. Al) necessary technical information, rules, 
tables, etc., are also given. The book is unsurpassed for review and & examination work, 


Cloth, 40 Cents; Paper, 25 Cents. Sent tig 


SPECIAL OFFER. If ordered before Febr ill send a copy of 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC ( and’ i in cloth, 40 cents) und 
= 8 BIRTHDAY EXERCISES (25 cents), both to one address for 50 Cents postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








January 25, 1890. 
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PEN No. 117 BEST°*FOR SCHOOLS. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


The Popular School Ink. Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
for year 1890. Second year. Send 10 cents for sample bottle. 


“AL §. BARNES-& CO. 441 & 118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





VENABLE’S 
"NEW 

fm «4, 7A? 

ARITHMETICS 





Readers, etc., ete, 


You will find, in the latest text-books, the UNIVERSITY 
best methods-— the best and last classified pro- 
wer blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
‘: A numbers. A two-book cause: NEw ELEMEN- PUBLISHING 
Taky, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
attractive; NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety and ayy 
Correspondence invited concerning these 
books, Maury’s.@eographies, Holmes’ New | 66 & 68 Duane St., 


CO. 





NEW YORE. 





and Gocek ae 
eer ua HON each to teachers, goes, Facer 
lark’s Practical and 
and to ail other systems. 
"2 Standard 
Manesca’s French Series, 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, =" esata "== 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


anne oie Deaton e Canly and ‘sora: 


uch miserable Latin 
uly intone year MIRON nay 
anes to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


GT" Sample pages of Interlinears free. fend for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are are for remdents residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 





APPOINT T.—A person Gort <0, optus enter 
one of these schools should 

Cossmamonar ¢ or City Superia ~ BA who neat 
forward a recommendation for ap or to 
the State Superintendent, and it DY | been 
him ng the school to which the pt TS 


ADMISSION. —A person must be at least 16 

years of age, of good moral c yy 

au examination at the ‘schoo! entered in th- 

metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
can be com Moding, “Weling sods a 

hat Geography, Writing and Spel 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic 4d ment of ——— 
anes a State Coetonte, or a ist or 

sioner's Certifi cate obtained in the uni. 
form examination, will be acce accepted in lieu of 
Bntrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
~ to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for |* 
lite to teach in the Schoois of the State. 
oa Fall begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
m 


SOME IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

CRAIG’S LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQU- 
ATIONS. 8vo, cloth. | $5.00. 

JOHNSON’S DIFFE RENTIAL EQU- 
ATIONS, 8vo, cloth 

FERREL’S METEOROLOGY ENDS 

GANGUILL é RUTTER’S FLOW OF 


CLYCON a5 ETC. 8vo, cloth. 
TERS, Er 8vo. \e 00. 
wairaa "Ss STEAM Sharks DESIGN. 


BAKER'S ASONRY CONSTRUCTION, 


00. 
woop, ‘sh sR M ODYNAMICS, HEAT 
MOTORS, ETC. 8vo,cloth. $4.0. 
WILSON & FLATHER’S STEAM BOILERS. 
PENOER'S Want 
SPENCER’S or Be og for Sugar Manu- 
facture’ 12mo. -—. 
O’BRINE'S LABORAT Y GUIDE. 8vo, 


BUCKNILLS SUBMARINE MINES, TOR- 
PEDOKS, ETC. 8vo, cloth. $4.00. 


JOHN Wi WILEY & SOMS, , NEW YORK, 


* aaa aie he ert and free by Mail 


[HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ABD DEALERS Ix 
Models, 


Cee Books, Dra 
vonage Sinaiaee Text-Books on Art Edu- 





and Artists’ M 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANQ’S DRAWING MODELS, 
oe eae ee ne ng 


Be) 4p yy rmery ond Com 
mar Schools. They consist consist of both Bolle 
arranged in & yp -—-F- with 
Rarwished at the 1 lowest possibla prices, ‘They have 
fur ible prices. have 
cities of the country, and 
pay tely indi oa 
vi the out. — 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL -—— 
7 Park Street, le 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 


SOCIAL SINGING. “ouege Some” ce cents 


“G Guitar,” coun $1.) “Good Old cass we used 
to Sing.” ($1 


TEMPERANCE. or $i don. Tmerson and 





FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 

FOR THE 
«* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. Address the Sub- 
acription Department. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO, N.Y. and Chicago; 





The Home Cu.ture Cuvs, P. 
O. Box, 1777, Boston, is sending 
out in large sealed envelopes a 
unique series of twenty-five home 
lessons in ‘‘correct grammar.” 
The idea is certainly new and 
sensible. The price to non-mem- 
bers of the series complete is 
only 25 cents. Send postal note 
or silver. 


For particulars concerning the several ar 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows Morey. “Temperance Rallying Songs.” (35 
Albany ....:......... wm. J. LL. ots , or $3.00 doz.) Hull. 
Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLean. LL.B ” 
Sashes. Hake James M. Cassery. Pu-D | ANTHEM BOOKS. < of, 1 don py 
Cortland ............. AMEs H. Hooss, Px.D. “ Anthems of t Praise,” $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Sepetee thoes > at sae i Anthem Book,” iss 25 or $12 doz. j 
New Pati..." Puan 8. Cavux, PHD, Dow Piepunees and Gentes cued 
MOGMER, 2020000 ver08 x 
« eeeees sceees Ky A. SHELDON, PH.D. Sacred; “Ruth and Boaz,” 
ieeciicceand Tuom, B. SrowsLt. Pu.D. | BASY CANTATAS. x *$6don) “Henccea,” 
Platisburg ..... ... -Fox Hotpen, A.M. - i Maids’ 





 t cts.,, (or $6 doz, 
* (0 cts.. or $1.80 doz.) “Garden of 
Singing Flowers,” (40 p.. or $3.60 doz.) 





“Something for your Reception, 


and you don’t know where to/| Great Success of our new $1 music books. 

hae Piano Classics,” ¥ ol. 1 and 3, “ Popular Piano 
— amyl won't make a mistake if you send coe as Sop.” “Song, Claance on." 
a1 tonts’to EL. Kelloge & On oF font aite® “Cieatc Bariten . 
Place, N. Y., for one of their a Gitscic Tenor Songs Rach book $1 





Mailed for Retail Price. 


es 
See cae OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





|» ibe tek aieeniee 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. C. H. DITSON & OO., 887 Broadway, New York 











